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Greatest Machine Of All 


Facts about the 
human body 


MANY persons spend a great 

portion of their time keep- 
ing their homes and cars in top 
shape, rushing about doing 
things they believe are impor- 
tant. But one of the difficult 
things to understand about our 
generation, a generation un- 
paralleled in history for medical 
achievements, is the neglect 
which these same persons have 
for their own bodies. Could it 
be that we take the magnificent 
perfections of the human body 
for granted because we know so 
little about them? 


The focal point, the hub of the 
human machine, is the heart. 
Weighing as it does about one 
half a pound, it is a pump which 
has been the envy of designing 
engineers for a long time. For 
each day it works wonders in 
your body and mine. Given rea- 
sonable consideration, the hu- 
man heart will outwear and 
outlast a dozen of the best me- 
chanical pumps. It is versatile, 
powerful, and almost tireless. 
During an average lifetime, it 
pumps tankcar loads of blood, 
and in one day this ingenious 
Organ generates enough energy 
to lift 100 tons several inches off 
the ground. 


The muscles of the human 
heart are made of special tis- 
Sues, tough muscular tissues de- 
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signed in the most ingenious 
manner for heavy duty work. In 
a single day, these muscles do 
work which is the equivalent of 
that required to lift a dead 
weight of one hundred tons sev- 
eral inches off the ground. Pump- 
ing against the resistance to flow 
offered by thousands of miles of 
capillary channels, the heart 
dispatches red oxygen-laden 
blood through the arteries, and 
then returns the oxygen-starved 
blue blood under lower pressure 
through the veins. 


In its masterful way, nature 
has equipped the arteries with 
a lubricated lining to reduce fric- 
tion. To prevent fatal blackflow 
of blood, and to guarantee that 
the oxygen traffic will keep go- 
ing in only one direction, in- 
tricate valves have been placed 
in the veins, valves which open 
and close with electrical preci- 
sion. 


In your body, there are an 
estimated 25,000,000,000 red 
blood cells at work day and night. 
Molecule by molecule, atom by 
atom, these red blood cells cap- 
ture oxygen from the air which 
you breathe into your lungs, cap- 
ture it through a delicate mem- 
brane. Pushed forward by your 
pumping heart, the red blood 
cells carry the enslaved oxygen 
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molecules throughout the intri- 
cate circulatory system. 

Living cells in the body’s tis- 
sues literally devour this oxygen 
as it is brought to them. They 
crave it, and they must have it 
to keep life burning within you. 
With oxygen, they are able to 
burn up the fuels consumed as 
food, the sugars and starches, 
the carbohydrates, which provide 
you with the energy you may 
use to climb a flight of stairs 
or light a cigarette. If the red 
blood cells in your body sat down 
on their job, if they went on 
strike for only a few minutes, 
you would soon smother to death 
from lack of oxygen. 

Just as the temperature of the 
human body is maintained with- 
in very close limits, irrespective 
of whether a person must live in 
Labrador, New York City, or 
South Africa, so also is the al- 
kalinity of blood kept within ex- 
tremely narrow limits. Your 
blood is always kept slightly on 
the alkaline side. If it should 
ever become slightly acidic for 
any reason, you would instantly 
pass into a coma and die. If it 
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should become more alkaline 
than it normally is, you would 
be stricken with convulsions, and 
death might take over. 

It is very much the same with 
the sugar content of the blood, 
too. If it becomes too high or 
too low, convulsions will result. 
This delicate balancing of com- 
plex chemicals and the function- 
ing of the various organs is evi- 
denced throughout the human 
body. The impressiveness of it 
all has brought many a famous 
medical doctor to his knees. For 
the magnificent houses in which 
we live, our bodies, reflect in a 
unique manner the Omnipotence 
of God Who created them. 

There are many organs, how- 
ever, in the human body which 
can match the heart in grandeur 
of construction and performance. 
For example, who ever expects 
to manufacture a camera which 
will even approach the perfec- 
tion of the human eye? The 
intricate globs of delicate cells 
which constitute your eyes can 
do the most amazing things. 

They automatically control the 
amount of light permitted to en- 
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ter your brain. It is this light 
which registers the images of 
the things you see, making a 
million impressions a minute on 
light-sensitive cells at the back 
of your brain. You may believe 
that you see the world with 
your eyes, and it is true. But 
each image is actually formed 
on a screen of tissue located at 
the back of the cerebrum deep 
within your skull. 


Your eyes are equipped with 
lenses which are capable of 
blending light so as to keep ob- 
jects which may be very far 
away or very close to you in 
proper focus. Every time you 
read a magazine, a newspaper 
or book, look at a beautiful land- 
scape, or study the beautiful fea- 
tures of a baby’s face, millions 
of cells must cooperate in per- 
fect and systematic harmony. 


Hundreds of very thick books 
have been written about the 
marvellous construction and uni- 
que features of the hum=n brain. 
It is the acme of complication, 
ingenuity, and perfection. And 
despite all that has been learn- 
ed about this vital organ of the 
body, neurosurgeons and neur- 
dlogists with whom I have talk- 
ed, men who spend their lives 
studying the brain, have told 
me that millions of magnificent 
secrets still lie hidden within 
the human skull, knowledge 
Which remains far outside the 
grasp of man’s intellect. 

Billions of active cells are con- 
centrated at the surface of that 
Part of the brain which is call- 


ed the cerebrum. These cells 
constitute what is known as the 
cortex, the external layer of gray 
matter. 


Specific parts of the brain con- 
trol certain functions of the 
body. I recall an instance when 
I was present at a brain opera- 
tion which took part in the Mon- 
treal Neurological Institute, one 
of the world’s foremost centers 
for neurosurgical operations. 
The surgeon, who was operat- 
ing for the removal of a brain 
tumor, demonstrated how the 
various parts of the brain con- 
trol the movements of specific 
parts of the body. With the pa- 
tient’s cerebrum exposed under 
a local anaesthesia, the doctor 
caused the patient’s legs to move 
by merely touching a certain 
part of the brain with a delicate 
needle, By stimulating other 
parts of the brain, he caused the 
patient to unconsciously move 
his fingers, his lips, his eyebrows, 
or his tongue. All that was re- 
quired was the excitation of that 
part of the brain which controll- 
ed such movements. 


In a normal person, all these 
brain stimulations are perfectly 
coordinated. You wish to take 
a drink of water. With lightning 
speed, several messages are con- 
veyed to the brain. You are 
given the green light to pour 
water into the glass from a 
pitcher, and then lift the glass 
to your lips. Without the go- 
ahead signal from your brain, 
you could not swallow a single 
drop of the water. 
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' The nervous system of the hu- 
man body, which is centralized 
in the brain, is the most com- 
plicated and foolproof communi- 
cation system known. It is far 
more complicated than the net- 
work of telegraph lines operat- 
ed by Western Union through- 
out the country. The human 
spinal cord, alone, is an electrical 
switchboard which would make 
that in the Empire State Build- 
ing seem very elementary. 

“How about the chemistry of 
the human machine, the pro- 
cesses whereby food is consumed 
and disposed of?” you may ask. 

Here again we must resort to 
superlatives in making compari- 
sons with anything else. For 
the chemical factories in your 
body are based upon chemical 
reactions, microchemical pro- 
cesses, which are far more com- 
plicated than any of the great 
chemical arts of industry. 

Three general groups of cri- 
tical chemicals, namely the hor- 
mones, the enzymes, and the 
vitamins, maintain a balance 
within your body, a control over 
the internal and external forces 
bent on making trouble for you. 
All of these chemicals are very 
complex in nature, but man has 
already identified the chemical 
structures of some of them so 
well that he has succeeded in 
making them synthetically in the 
laboratory. In the body, these 
essential substances are manu- 
factured and secreted as you go 
along or, as in the case of the 
vitamins, they are taken into 
the body with the food you eat. 


The hormones have the job of 
holding all the organs in line. 
They also see to it that your 
nose doesn’t become a _ foot 
long, or that your head doesn’t 
become as big as a barrel. They 
are responsible in great measure 
for your natural inclinations, 
and your personality is directly 
related to their presence or ab- 
sence within certain limitations. 

A still unknown number of 
internal secretion glands are re- 
sponsible for dispatching the 
hormones into the blood stream. 
One of these glands, for example, 
the pituitary gland, which is lo- 
cated deep within the skull and 
at the back of the head, controls 
a child’s growth. The function- 
ing of this gland is reflected in 
an individual’s physical stature. 

Similarily, the thyroid gland 
located at the base of the throat 
secretes a chemical called thy- 
roxin. Only one two-thousandths 
of an ounce of this complicated 
iodine-based hormone stands be- 
tween a normal human being 
and a full-fledged idiot with roll- 
ing eyes, hanging tongue, and 
total imbecility. 

Diabetes is known to result 
when the pancreas is no longer 
able to secrete the hormone, in- 
sulin. Many other diseases, in- 
cluding high blood pressure and 
cancer, are beginning to be trac- 
ed to the lack of or abundance 
of certain naturally secreted 
chemical hormones. 

The enzymes, another group 
of chemicals, are the traffic 


managers, the signallers of the 
body’s production lines. 


Many 
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_of these chemicals have been 
isolated by chemists in their pure 
crystalline forms. A total of 
two hundred and thirty of them 
have been identified to date. 
These chemical catalysts, as they 
are called, help to change the 
foods you eat into simpler ma- 
terials which the body can effec- 
tively assimilate. They do so 
without being changed them- 
selves. Pepsin and trypsin are 
examples of important 
enzymes which help to regulate 
the processes of digestion. 


The biological burning up of 
the foods you eat takes place 
through a series of chemical re- 
actions. This process starts in 
the mouth where the food is con- 
ditioned, or thoroughly coated 
with saliva as it is masticated. 
In the stomach the pulped food 
is attacked by acid solutions 
which reenforced with 
chemical enzymes like pepsin, the 
pepsin regulating the course of 
the breakdown. 


The vitamins, more than 
twenty-five of them, are not 
manufactured within the body. 
They come primarily from the 
foods you eat. They work hand 
in hand with the enzymes, and 
specialize in showing the cells 
how they may utilize the avail- 
able oxygen for the most efficient 
combustion of food. It should 
be emphasized that nature makes 
ample provision to supply all the 
necessary vitamins for normal 
body functioning. 


der abnormal circumstances, it 
is true that all the necessary 


Except un- 


vitamins and minerals are pro- 
curable through a well-balanced 
diet. 


The wonders of the human 
body are legion. It is equipped 
with a ventilating and air-con- 
ditioning system consisting of 
billions of breathing pores. The 
linings of the lungs, if stretch- 
ed out, would cover the surface 
area of several acres, and the 
nose with its cilia and dust-proof 
filters is an amazing engineer- 
ing feat. 


If an injury, the size of a pin- 
point, is made anywhere on the 
surface of your body, a message 
indicating the exact location 
and the extent of the damage 
done is sent to your brain. And 
instantly, an army of germ- 
fighting phagocytes or white 
blood cells is dispatched to the 
danger zone to combat ever- 
lurking bacteria. 


The teeth in your body are 
so arranged as to provide the 
most efficient mastication of 
food. Each joint between bones 
is equipped with a self-oiling 
mechanism to reduce friction. 
Scientists are still a long way 
off from producing an instru- 
ment which will reproduce 
sounds as clearly and as intelligi- 
bly as the human throat. 


We all should be deeply im- 
pressed by the endless perfec- 
tions of the magnificent houses 
which we live in. The foregoing 
highlighted facts of the human 
body caution us to give this mas- 
terful machine the conscientious 
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attention and _ consideration 
which it not only deserves, but 
demands. 

And when we realize the de- 
licateness of each body function, 
the thousands of processes which 
must tie in with each other, the 


infinitesimal amounts of vital 
chemicals which must be manu- 
factured each day to keep us 
healthy, physically and mentally, 
surely we all have good reason 
to bend a knee and thank God 
for His Beneficence. 


Build Up Family Life 


A careful study of the full record shows that prosperity, 


particularly in wartime, pushes up the divorce rate. 


However, 


this is a symptom rather than a cause of the underlying disease, 
More significant is the relationship of divorces to the number 


of children. 


Childless marriages lead in the divorce courts and, 


as the number of children mounts, the chances of a family 


break-up decline. 


But repeated attack on the morality, or 


rather immorality, of divorce and birth control is no solution 


to the problem. 


In fact, it can only aggravate the trouble as 


persons with already dull consciences start justifying what 


they do. 


The effective answers must be positive. 


First of all 


comes proper religious formation, with a view to marriage. 
While youth in Catholic schools get the basic religious training 
which will aid them in meeting later difficulties, it should not 
be overlooked that additional and immediately practical pre- 
paration for family living is urgently needed. Such training 
presupposes recognition by teachers that most students will 
take up family careers and responsibilities and that relatively 


few are destined for the priesthood or religious life. 


Possible 


positive contributions to home stabilization are many. They 
include adult education in parental responsibilities, family re- 
treats, provision of adequate housing with space for normal 


family living. 


Still other ways will suggest themselves to 


those who recognize that constructive steps must be taken by 
all concerned. There has been plenty of condemnation. It 
is time to rebuild American family living from the ground up. 
That means rebuilding the home as an institution that is cher- 
ished and protected by all.—America. 


The tender care, the long hours of devotion, the grea 
outpouring of affection from the mother to the child, results in 
“g psychical synchronization, which among those possessed 
of a certain loftiness of soul results in a singularly pure form 
of spiritual union.” — LeClereq—Hanley, Marriage and the 


Family. 
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We learn all about 
cake decorating 


OW’D you like to work five 

days a week for two years 

to learn a trade, and not get 

paid a single cent? Well, that’s 

what Gertrude Bury, of Pacific 
Palisades, California, did. 


The trade was cake-decorat- 
ing. The teacher was Mr. Clem- 
ents, a master baker noted for 
his pastry and cake-decorating 
ability. This gentleman con- 
ducted a school to which pupils 
came to try to learn his intricate 
art. His charges were $2.00 an 
hour and it took approximately 
five months for the course. Miss 
Bury was one of the first hun- 
dred to be enrolled and at the 
end of the five months’ course, 
she was the only pupil to gra- 
duate and to make a success of 
decorating cakes. Mr. Clements 
was so impressed with her abil- 
ity that he: offered to take her 
into his establishment for the 
next two years, in order that she 


might pick up all the tricks of 


the cake-decorating trade. 


This was the opportunity Miss 
Bury had been seeking. Even 
though she had to work without 
any salary, she knew that when 
she had finished the two. years, 
she could open up a shop of her 
own. And not only did she 
accomplish this later on, but she 
also helped with the beautiful 
decorations that adorned the 
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birthday cakes presented to the 
late President Roosevelt. 


Gertrude Bury was born in 
Washington, D. C., where her. 
parents were members of St. 
Theresa’s Church. I  learn- 
ed all of this when I attended a 
bazaar at Saint Monica’s Church, 
Santa Monica, recently. Every- 
where gaily decorated booths 
were displaying beautiful things 
on which to take chances. At 
one booth I spied this castle-like 
creation: a four-tiered cake com- 
pletely covered with white sugar 
roses. Yes, I took a chance but 
I didn’t win it. However, I did 
discover the name of the lady 
who had made it: Gertrude Bury. 


When I approached her about 
this interview, she said she 
didn’t believe anyone would be 
interested in her story, but I 
assured her housewives the coun- 
try over were eager and anxious 
to know the secrets of cake de- 
corating. 


Mrs. George Bury, her mother, 
said that Gertrude always had 
a knack for baking and she en- 
couraged the child from the time 
she made her first cake at about 
ten years of age. This cake was 
for her mother’s birthday—a 
surprise gift—and when she pre- 
sented it to her mother, she said 
that some day she would like to 
make cakes for the President. 
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She continued making birth- 
day and special occasion cakes 
for every member of her fam- 
ily, including several nieces and 
nephews, and even for the small 
children in a kindergarten near 
her home. When she was twelve, 
she was making Christmas cook- 
ies for friends and relatives. 


When Gertrude went through 
high school, she made cakes for 
all the school parties, mothers’ 
club luncheons, etc. because she 
loved to do it, she told me. She 
also made excellent bread, rolls 
and pastries, but her forte 
seemed to be cake and pastry 
decorating. 


“It really isn’t hard to do,” 
she confessed, as she deftly 
squeezed the paper cornucopia 
tube to make the lines she was 
putting on a cake for her young 
niece who was getting married 
the next day, “but it does take 
a steady hand. When I worked 
for Mr. Clements,” she went on, 
“TI did nothing but straight lines 
for five months until he was 
satisfied that I really could make 
them straight. Then, day after 
day, I made scrolls until he said 
they were O. K. A scroll must 
be uniform in size, you know, 
and it takes about two minutes 
to make them. You’ll notice 
there is a certain curve to them 
that must look just right. Be- 


lieve me, I spent many weeks 
practicing on scrolls until the 
curves suited Mr. Clements. I 
also learned to decorate Easter 
eggs and to make eye-catching 
decorations atop cookies 


and 


small cakes. This came in very 
handy later on when I opened 
up my own shop,” she finished. 


“And how about the sugar 
roses,” I began, “how are they 
made?” 


“Well,” she said, “first I had 
to take real roses apart and 
study each petal minutely as Mr. 
Clements was a_ perfectionist. 
Cake roses were his hobby and 
each rose had. to be just so or it 
wouldn’t pass his rigid inspec- 
tion. After this,” she went on, 
“T cut out small squares of hard 
bread which is the base of the 
rose, and started trying to 
squeeze the frosting through the 
parchment cornucopia onto the 
bread. It is hard to make the 
rose stand up but you keep on 
trying and trying. The bread 
is placed on the end of a piece 
of wood stuck into a cardboard 
box with holes in it like this, 
see?” and she showed me the 
roses she was making for the 
wedding cake. 


She said she makes at least 
twelve roses at a time, going 
from one small stick to another, 
fashioning the roses around the 
piece of hard bread. 


Gertrude’s mother told me she 
would get very discouraged at 
first when she was trying to 
make the roses at home and 
sometimes the family wondered 
just what the refuse collector 
thought when he emptied their 
can and found so many partly 
finished sugar roses thrown 
away. Of course in those days 
there was no sugar shortage and 
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no worry about ration coupons. 
Many times the roses would fall 
apart and there was no putting 
them together again. You sim- 
ply had to begin all over with 
new materials. Mr. Clements 
‘was using an imported powder- 
ed coloring which was hard to 
mix so a whole batch had to be 
done at once, otherwise, the col- 
oring would not be the same 
shade. 


“You haven’t any idea all the 
time it takes to learn to make 
one rose,” she said. “At first, 
it took me half an hour to fashion 
one. Now I make them in a 
minute and a half. As for pom- 
pons, those big decorations that 
resemble chrysanthemums,” she 
explained, “these take exactly 
one hour to make and since there 
are usually eight on a large 
cake, pompons are really a day’s 
work. 


“After the roses and pom- 
pons,” she went on, “I learned 
to make borders, among them, 
the ‘sweetheart,’ ‘lace’ and ‘sil- 
ver dragee’ and others such as 
these,” and she pointed out some 
very fanciful designs from a 
book with colored photos of 
cakes using the different pat- 
terns. 


“After the borders,” she con- 
tinued, “Mr. Clements showed 
me how to make violets, sweet 
peas and carnations. Later on 
he taught me the art of making 
two-tone roses similar to the 
ones placed on the late Presi- 


dent Roosevelt’s 52nd birthday 
cake.” 


As she fashioned the roses 
for her niece’s cake, Miss Bury 
told me that most of the figures 
on cakes are made of gum paste. 
Also the jewels in color are 
made for decorating jelly that 
makes a very pretty sight at 
night when the lights are on. 
I learned that the base of all the 
cakes you see in baker’s win- 
dows is made of cardboard but 
when Mr. Clements celebrated 
the first anniversary of his shop 
in Washington, D. C., he had 
four cakes on display in his 
windows. These were made on 
bases of tin pans. 


“I remember working the 
night before the anniversary un- 
til 10:30 p. m. putting on roses 
and other _ decorations. I 
couldn’t go home until Mr. Clem- 
ents said they were all right,” 
she finished. “He certainly was 
a strict disciplinarian but you 
did learn the business. 


Once Gertrude baked a large 
cake that weighed forty pounds 
for the late Msgr. Joseph Buck- 
ley, then pastor of St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church, in Washington. 
The cake had three tiers and 
was decorated with dozens of 
red roses with the inscription 
“Happy Birthday” on top. Two 
hundred and fifty guests had a 
piece of this cake, including most 
of the Altar Society and other 
friends who had gathered to 
wish the good priest well on his 
birthday. Usually the baker 


figures about six people to a 
pound of cake when serving, she 
informed me. 


It was interesting to learn 
that in baking a twenty-pound 
cake you need twelve pounds of 
sugar and ten eggs for the icing 
and decorating alone. Gertrude 
said: “Never ice the whole lay- 
er of a cake when you are mak- 
ing more than one tier. If you 
do, the whole thing will slip off. 
Just leave a space around the 
center of the cake and your lay- 
er will stay put.” 


“And now I want to know 
something about the cakes you 
decorated for the late President 
Roosevelt’s birthday parties,” I 
asked. 


“Well,” she replied, “I helped 
do the first one in 1934, for his 
52nd birthday. This had a pure 
white rectangular base decorat- 
ed with red roses and green 
leaves around the bottom. At 
the top of this layer there were 
white roses, in the center of 
which small candles were placed. 
The top or upper layer was made 
like a pyramid whose four sides 
represented the biggest events 
in the late President’s life. On 
the sides of the bottom layer, 
the words ‘Best Wishes’ and 
‘Happy Birthday’ were done in 
red icing. This, as you know, 
was the first Birthday Ball and 
I have a picture showing Mrs. 
Roosevelt lighting the first can- 
dle in the presence of Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, Mrs. W. L. 
Lambert, Mrs. Anna Dall, Gen- 
eral W. E. Horton and Ray 
Baker. 


“Each year for the next four,” 
she continued, “I helped put the 
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flower decorations on the Roose- 
velt birthday cakes. On his 60th 
birthday, when that clever slo- 
gan ‘You dance that others may 
walk’ originated, the President’s 
cake had three tiers and sixty 
candles. Each candle had a hun- 
dred dollar check wrapped 
around it. On the top layer, a 
couple was dancing, the girl in 
a formal and the man in a 
tuxedo, all made of Mr. Clem- 
ents art and sugar icing. 


“And though Mr. Clements 
personally surveyed every ingre- 
dient that went into the birth- 
day cakes, all cakes for the presi- 
dents are X-rayed to protect our 
chief executive,” Gertrude fin- 
ished. 


Gertrude Bury, tho retired, 
still keeps up her reading on 
cake decorating. She told me 
that now there is a public trade 
school in Los Angeles which 
has made a series of moving pic- 
tures showing each step in the 
decoration of a cake, the number 


‘and design of each tube used in 


icing and flower making; in fact, 
every trick of the trade done in 
color. 


“T had to learn the hard way,” 
Gertrude said. “Things are so 
much easier for students now 
than in my day.” 

Asked about the patroness of 
bakers, Gertrude was very en- 
thusiastic: “St. Zita is their 
saint and patron. I like to think 
of her as the patron of all those 
homemakers who do their every 
day baking and housework with- 
out complaint, as she did, thus 
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exalting the dignity of common 
kitchen tasks.” 

It was five o’clock and time 
to leave. As I drove off, Gertrude 
was planting rose bushes. “Next 
year, I’ll be making a big cake 
with sugar roses for my par- 
ents 68th wedding anniversary,” 
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she called after me, “and you’re 
‘specially invited.” 

T’ll be there because I believe 
that even St. Zita would relish 
a piece of Gertrude Bury’s cakes. 
I know—I’ve sampled them and 
thus I speak from a ‘delectable’. 
experience, 


A Bride's Prayer 


O Father, my heart is filled with a happiness so wonder- 
ful, I am almost afraid. This is my Wedding Day. I pray Thee 
that the beautiful joy of this morning may never grow dim with 
tears of regret for the step I am about to take. Rather may its 
memories become more sweet and tender with each passing 
anniversary. 


Thou hast sent me one who seems all worthy of my deep- 
est regard. Grant unto me the power to keep him ever true 
and loving as now. May I prove indeed a helpmate, a sweet- 
heart, a friend, a steadfast guiding star among all the tempta- 
tions that beset this impulsive heart of mine. 


Give me skill to make home the best loved place of all. 
Help me to make its light gleam brighter than any glow that 
would dim its radiance. Let me, I pray Thee, meet the little 
misunderstandings and cares of life more gravely. 


Be with me as I start my mission of womanhood, and stay 
Thou my path from failure all the way. Walk with us even 
unto the end of our journey. O Father, bless my Wedding Day, 
Hallow my Marriage Night, Sanctify my Motherhood if Thou 
seest fit to grant me that privilege. And when all my youth- 
ful charms are gone, and cares and lessons have left their 
traces, let physical fascination give way to the greatest 
charm of companionship. 


And so may we walk hand in hand down the highway of 
the valley of the shadow which we hope to lighten with the 
sunshine of good and happy lives. 

O Father, this is my prayer. Hear me, I beseech Thee. 
AMEN. 


(*Copies of this prayer may be obtained by addressing the li- 
brarian of St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, New 
York). 


Hugh Calkins, O.S.M. 


HERE are three mighty 

words in that title you: just 
heard. All three words, mar- 
riage, challenging, vocation, 
need to be well understood. Mar- 
riage, first of all, means the 
stable, permanent union of body 
and soul that a husband and wife 
pledge themselves to fulfill in 
the sight of God and with the 
help of God. To all husbands 
and wives truly in love, it means 
“one man and one woman until 
death do us part.” 


I’m not using the word mar- 
riage to describe these tempo- 
rary convenient alliances that 
masquerade as examples of mat- 
rimony. Such convenient designs 
for selfish living usually end in 
divorce and another sad attempt 
at temporary union. Never must 
we forget that Christ said about 
such conduct: “Whoever puts 


.away his wife, except for im- 


morality, and marries another, 
commits adultery; and he who 
marries a woman who has been 
put away commits adultery” 
(Matthew 19:9). 


No, I’m talking today about 
marriage, a lifelong contract 
made with God’s approval and 
binding force, a contract that for 
baptized persons frequently is 
also a great Sacrament. Such a 
marriage is challenging. 


Marriage Is A Challenging Vocation 


Three words and 
their definitions 


There’s the second word. 
Challenging needs to be restored 
to our romantic vocabulary. 
Maybe we’d better use it instead 
of romantic when we talk of 
marriage. The ordinary movie 
or stage or magazine version of 
marriage puts all the stress upon 
the stardust, unreal phases of 
this job of a husband and wife 
living together until death. Our 
movie-minded and magazine- 
educated youngsters and oldsters 
fail to see and appreciate the 
challenge in marriage. They fail 
to see the invitation to fight a 
heroic battle in the cause of God 
that marriage presents. Doesn’t 
that have a lot to do with our 
scandalous rate of marriage 
failure through divorce? 

Now comes the career that is a 
challenge. The career that is a 
vocation. That’s the third word. 
Vocation must be restored to 
our minds as a meaningful word. 
The dictionary tells us a voca- 
tion is “any occupation for 
which one qualifies himself or to 
which one devotes one’s time.” 
God wants some men and women 
devoting their time and effort to 
building families and homes just 
as truly as He wants others to be 
priests and religious workers to 
save souls. God wishes all men 
to achieve sanctity—which sim- 
ply means getting to Heaven— 


Address given in the Faith in Our Time radio program, Mutual Broadcasting System, 


February 27, 1947. 
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through loving and serving Him, 
and our neighbors for His sake. 


Most men and women accomplish 


that best through marriage. 
The loving companionship and 
mutual self-sacrifice that binds 
couples in marriage are often- 
times the strongest natural 
helps possible to win Heaven. 
We can see then why God in- 
tends most men and women to 
follow this challenging vocation 
_ of marriage. 


Yet, in today’s world, which so 
madly worships success, is there 
-any other vocation that so easily 
tolerates failure? Only in mar- 
riage are we success-conscious 
Americans so willing to excuse 
mediocre results. Never in busi- 
ness do we praise the mediocre: 
we have glory only for the 
courageous conqueror of ob- 
stacles. Certainly not in sport 
do we extoll the mediocre. Am- 
ericans are the most competitive 
athletes on earth. To the victor 
alone belong the spoils of adula- 
tion. In the world of entertain- 
ment we daily pay tribute to 
the talented artists that starved 
for long years to win success. 
We’re not interested in how 
tough it all was. Are they up 
there: did they climb that lad- 
der? Okay, sing their praises. 


But when it comes to mar- 
riage, the noblest, most challeng- 
ing, most important and most 
lasting vocation—ah, how lax 
we are in not only tolerating but 
actually glorifying the mediocre. 
What a debasing mockery our 
divorce courts make of the noble 


vocation of marriage. Excuses 
that would not excuse people for 
being’ late for a business ap- 
pointment are accepted as reas- 
ons for breaking the bond of a 
life-long contract. 


Would we tolerate such abject 
failure if we taught and realized 
the challenge of this vocation? 
Men and women are called by 
God in marriage to share in the 
very creative powers of God. 
They form the bodies into which 
God, as their co-partner, pours 
immortal souls. We might even 
say God depends upon them to 
provide new life for new citizens 
of God’s heavenly kingdom. Even 
more is asked of them. Their 
task is to sustain and preserve 
the bodily life of their children. 
And for the souls of their chil- 
dren—they are called to direct, 
teach, sanctify these deathless 
spirits created in God’s own 
image. How can we ever regard 
as mere avocation a career which 
fashions masterpieces for eter- 
nity? 


We Americans who glorify as 
heroes military leaders who lead 
men into victory over forces of 
evil like Nazism—why don’t we 
glorify as heroes the parents 
who lead children to eternal vic- 
tory over Satan’s hordes? We so 
eagerly praise men and women 
who cooperate to produce great 
books, plays, works of art. Why 
don’t we eagerly praise husbands 
and wives, who by fulfilling 


their vocation in marriage, help 
each other to win a crown of 
everlasting glory? For it’s true 
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that married partners are called 
to sanctify each other, bring 
each other to Heaven, through 
prayer, acts of loving service to 
each other, good example of high 
moral living. 


Let’s say it all at once. 
Through the vocation of mar- 
riage, men and women are called 
to the task of bringing earthly 
and heavenly happiness into 
their own lives and into the lives 
of their children. What more 
noble work could engross your 
time and efforts? But do we 
train married partners, young 
people preparing for marriage, 
to see such nobility? 

If we did, we would declare a 
moratorium of one to five years 
upon all favorable divorce pub- 
licity. We'd cancel from our pa- 
pers all glamorous write-ups 
about marriage failures—the 
sexy photographs, the lurid de- 
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tailed accounts of illicit romance, 
the maudlin sentiment that 
gushes in pardon over cowardly 
abandonment of a challenging 
vocation—we’d cancel all this 
and start glamorizing good par- 
ents. We'd publicize faithful 
wives and courageous husbands 
who fight to maintain America’s 
most important bulwark, a good 
home. We'd give successful mar- 
riages the lavish praise they de- 
serve. And married partners 
would be stirred to new efforts 
to persevere. Pride alone would 
discourage failure. 


In this glorious vocation, hus- 
bands and wives are never alone. 
God provides the helps we all 
need to carry our burdens. “My 
grace is sufficient for you” is 
God’s consoling word to all who 
work for Him. Marriage is a 
triple partnership, God, the third 
partner, never fails, 


The Good Wife 


The old Puritans had these quaint rules for the selection 


of a good wife: 


“A good wife should be like three things, which three things 
she should not be like. She should be like a snail, to keep within 
her house; but should not be like a snail, to carry all she has on 
her back. She should be like an echo, to answer when she is 
called; but she should not be like an echo, always to have the 
Iast word. She should be like a town clock, always keeping time 
with regularity; but she should not be like a town clock, speak- 
ing so loud as to be heard over all the town.” 


Did you know that women’s feet are a full size larger 
than they were 20 years ago? That’s what comes from trying 
to fill men’s shoes.—Washington Evening Journal, 
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Postwar Marriage Irends 


The nation set a 
new high record 


THE marked upsurge in mar- 

riages in the United States 
following the close of World 
War II brought the marriage 
rate in our country to an all- 
time high in 1946. The rate last 
year, which rose to 16.4 per 
1,000 population, was about one 
quarter above the previous high, 
' 13.2, established in 1942, our 
first year at war. It appears 
that our marriage rate in 1946 
was higher than that for any 
country in the world, not alone 
for that year but, so far as 
available records reveal, for any 
year in the past century, with 
one exception—the rate in Hun- 
gary, which soared to 20.4 per 
1,000 in 1919, just after World 
War I. 

Our country was not the only 
One to set a new high record for 
itself last year. At least two 
other countries, widely separated 
geographically — New Zealand 
and the Netherlands—showed a 
similar experience. In the Neth- 
erlands, the marriage rate reach- 
ed an unprecedented level of 9.7 
per 1,000 in 1942, even while 
that country was under German 
domination, and after liberation 
the rate jumped further to 11.4 
per 1,000 in 1946. 

In New Zealand, the marriage 
rate established a new high in 
the early years of the war, 
reaching 11.3 in 1940, as com- 


From the Statistical Bulletin, June, 1947. 


pared with 10.2, the previous 
maximum, registered in 1920; in 
1946 the rate rose again to 12.3 
per 1,000. In two other nations 
of the British commonwealth, 
Canada and Australia, the mar- 
riage rates increased with the 
coming of peace, but they did not 
go above the record high levels 
attained in the early years of the 
war. 


In many other countries, too, 
the number of marriages showed 
spectacular gains following the 
close of hostilities in World War 
II, but these increases were not 
sufficient to surpass the records 
made after World War I. In Bel- 
gium, for example, the marriage 
rate almost doubled between 
1944 and 1945, jumping from 
5.4 to 10.0, and increasing fur- 
ther to 10.7 in 1946. Even so, the 
rate was still one quarter below 
that registered in 1920. 


In France, too, there was a- 
sharp upswing in marriages 
after liberation, the rate re- 
bounding from 5.3 per 1,000 in 
1944 to 9.7 in 1945. Moreover, 
the marriage rate in 1946 rose 
to about 12.7, yet hardly chal- 
lenging the old record of 16.0 
per 1,000 made in 1920. In both 
these countries: the recent boom 
in marriages was due, in good 
measure, to the repatriation of 
Jarre numbers of prisoners of 
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war and of civilian workers who, 
during the war, had been sent as 
slave laborers to Germany and 
German-occupied countries. An- 
other factor of material impor- 
tance has been the rapid indus- 
trial rehabilitation of France 
and Belgium since their libera- 
tion. 

In some countries, on the 
other hand, the marriage rate 
was lower in 1946 than in 1945. 
This group includes England and 
Wales, Scotland, Northern Ire- 
land, Sweden, and Chile. In 
England and Wales, for example, 
the figure dropped from 9.3 per 
1,000 in 1945 to 8.9 in 1946; in 
Sweden the corresponding de- 
cline was from 9.5 to 9.2. It 
should be noted, however, that in 
each of the countries in this 
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group, relatively high, or even 
record-breaking, rates were ex- 
perienced during the war years. 

The outlook for the United 


States is that the marriage rate 
-in 1947 will be appreciably be- 


low that for 1946, but still well 
above the rates for prewar years. 
In each of the first four months 
of the current year, the number 
of marriages has been materially 
below that for the corresponding 
period of last year. For the 
four-month period as a whole, 
marriages are about 17 per cent 
under the figure of a year ago. 
Preliminary figures for Canada, 
France, and Belgium, the only 
other countries for which data 
relating to 1947 are at hand, 
likewise show a fairly marked 
downward trend. 


Almost An Anachronism 


We have reached the point where a large family which tries 
to do what is right seems to be almost an anachronism. All 
the values which served as a basis for family tradition are 
ignored and undermined. Our modern western civilization is 
incontestably hostile to the norma] development of family life. 

Yet all our customs and all our social organization should 
work for the same end: the development of sound family life. 
Popular art, the newspapers, novels, the theater, education, 
all ought to present the Christian family in its true light, even 
idealize it so that an understanding of the great mystery of 
the family will be spread among the people, who will come 


eventually to want it for themselves. 


By each and every ed- 


ucational means, the sacred importance of the family must be 
stressed, so that all our culture will be favorable to the develop- 


ment of sound family life. 


All people, educators, doctors, em- 


ployers, owners of property, owners of business enterprises and 
their directors, should work together for the improvement of 
the family. — Abbe Kothen, Marriage—The Great Mystery. 
Trans. E. J. Ross. 
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The Inseparable Bond 


A Short Story 


THE first time Marcia wore 

her hair piled high on top 
of her head, she came to me in 
tears. She was only nineteen 
and a mite of a thing. Those 
wide brown eyes fairly sparkled 
with youth and vigor and just 
plain human happiness. But they 
weren’t sparkling that day. They 
were deep and sorrowful and re- 
minded me very much of a 
cocker spaniel I had once owned. 


It was early in the morning. 
I had just heard the front door 
slam and knew that Jim was on 
his way to work. It was pleasant 
hearing that door bang again 
each morning. Not since John, 
my husband, passed away had I 
paused to listen to that familiar 
sound. Now, everyday for six 
months—since I had rented the 
apartment to Marcia and Jim— 
I was reminded each morning of 
John’s departure through that 
same door. 


I was hastily pinning the 
braids into place when Marcia 
tapped lightly at the door. 

“Aunt Prim? Are you up?” 
Her voice was tremulous. Even 
through the walls I could tell 
that she had been crying. 

“Lands, child! Come in! I’ve 
been up and about for two hours! 
I’m not one to waste my day in 
snoozing !” 

She perched timidly on the 
edge of my blue boudoir chair 
and folded her hands in her lap. 
For a long while, she said noth- 


ing. She merely stared at my 
mirrored reflection as I maneu- 
vered my braids securely into 
place. 


Finally, I figured she needed 
a little prompting so I casually 
ventured a question. “Not feel- 
ing well this morning, Marcia?” 

“Oh, I’m... all right.” Her 
voice wobbled over the words. 

I squirmed a little uneasily on 
my vanity bench as I caught 
sight of her woe-begone expres- 
sion. 


“IT just thought . . . You look 
a bit worried .. .” That was a 
gross understatement on my 
part! 

“Aunt Prim. . .” she started. 
Then, changing her mind, she 
clamped her lips firmly togeth- 
er. 


“Young ’un!” I turned to face 
her. “You have something on 
your mind! Now, what is it?” 

“Aunt Prim, is it always like 
this when you get married?” - 


“Like what, child?” She look- 
ed young enough to be playing 
with dolls as her pathetic gaze 
raised to meet my scrutiny. 


“Well, you were happily mar- 


“John was the finest man that 
ever lived!” I smiled wistfully 
in remembrance. 

“Well, if that’s true, I'll bet 
your husband never woke up 
cross as a growly bear in the 
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morning; Il bet he ...” She 
took a deep breath. “I'll bet he 
never called you names!” 


For a moment I was stunned 
by her gravity. Then, I couldn’t 
help laughing, “John and I had 
a pact, my dear. We never said 
more than “Good morning!” be- 
fore his first cup of coffee!” 
Well, maybe that was a slight 
exaggeration! “Why? Has Jim 
been calling you names?” I as- 
sumed a shoeked tone, emphasiz- 
ing the last word as she had 
done. I knew that was what 
was expected of me. 

“Uh-huh.” Her lip quivered a 
little. “Oh, I know I shouldn’t be 
running to you with tales, Aunt 
Prim. But you’ve been so won- 
derful te us. You’ve been like a 
mother to me. If my own moth- 
er were living, I know she could 
advise me what to do. And fa- 
ther . . . well, I don’t think men 
understand things quite like 
women do!” 

“Strictly a feminine point of 
view,” I smiled. 

“T’ll bet your husband never 
called you a ‘skinned rabbit’!” 
Marcia exploded. 

I tried not to laugh but it was 
an effort. “I take it that Jim 
doesn’t approve of your up- 
swept hairdo .. .?” 

“Honestly, Aunt Prim, all he’s 
done lately is find fault with 
me!” 

“For goodness’ sake, Marcia! 
Don’t you know Jim wouldn’t 
have married you if he didn’t ap- 
prove of the way you look and 
act?” I asked in mock exaspera- 
tion. 
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“He’s ... he’s not the same 
” 


“And did he change into this 
orge the moment he put the 
ring on your finger?” I assumed 
an expression of genuine alarm. 


“No, it was last week ... 
and he’s not really an orge.. .” 


“Perhaps he’s not feeling well 
or maybe he’s worried?” 


“Tt was after his boss’ party.” 
Marcia was more talkative now. 
“We were all having a perfectly 
wonderful time. It was one of 
those lawn parties where some of 
the crowd plays ping-pong, some 
play “bingo,” and the rest sit 
around and talk. We were get- 
ting ready to leave when I no- 
ticed Jim staring at his boss’ 


Wi ws 


“Yes?” I couldn’t imagine a 
jealous streak in Marcia. She 
was the epitome of the daughter 
John and I had always wanted. 
Instead, we had opened our arms 
to the finest five boys in the 
world. (I’ll admit when the fifth 
boy arrived, I was sorely tempted 
to dress him in skirts!) 

“Aunt Prim, he stared at her 
so long, I finally asked him about 
it. You know what he said! He 
turned to me and said, ‘Mar- 
cia, I think Mrs. Evans is one of 
the most charming women I’ve 
ever met! She’s . . . she’s extra- 
ordinarily charming!’ That’s 


what he said, Aunt Prim!” 
“And what did you say?” 


“I guess I just stood there 
with my mouth open. He hadn't 
even told me I looked nice or 
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anything. I was a bit peeved 

about that to begin with.” 
“And was Mrs. Evans an ex- 

traordinarily charming woman?” 


“Not by my standards .. .,” 
she paused uncertainly. “But 
I’ve tried!” 


“You’ve tried what, Marcia?” 
I asked in surprise. 


“Why, to be just like her, of 
course!” The young girl moisten- 
ed her lips thoughtfully. “I let 
my nails grow long. I bought 
some matching red nail polish 
and lipstick. I used an eyebrow 
pencil. I let out the hems of 
my dresses so they would be 
longer. And this morning I 
pinned my hair up in what I 
thought was a pretty sophisti- 
cated style—just like hers!” 
Marcia’s mouth narrowed into a 
tight, determined line. “And 
what happens, Aunt Prim? Aft- 
er all my efforts does Jim think 
I’m charming? No, he finds fault 
with every single bit of it!” 


I couldn’t help recalling the 
first year John and I were mar- 
ried. How amazed I was to dis- 
cover that marriage was not a 
round of constant flattery and 
romantic fluff! But how soon 
that discovery was supplanted by 
the knowledge that marriage is 
a deep, heartfelt happiness whose 
welcome arms encompass peace 
and blessed contentment! I 
thought to myself that in these 
days of motion pictures, soap 
operas, and book length emotion- 
al escapes, that adjustment must 
be much harder. For, the por- 


trait painted for youngsters is 


distorted with sensationalism. 
The glorious joy of family life 
and companionship seem over- 
looked or forgotten in that paint- 
ing. 

“Marcia, aren’t you forgetting 
something?” I asked, gazing 
squurely at the girl. “Aren’t you 
forgetting that out of all this 
world Jim chose you for his 
wife?” 

“T know he loves me ...” 
Her smile was soft as she spoke 
the words. “It’s just that ... 
Aunt Prim, is it terribly con- 
ceited to want Jim to think I’m 
. . . well, a little extra-special?” 
She laughed at herself. “Of 
course, J know I’m not! But I’d 
like to believe that he thought I 
was!” 

“That’s not conceit, child. 
That’s human nature. Each of 
us longs to have at least one 
particular person think we’re 
pretty wonderful. And I know 
Jim feels that way about you. 
But Marcia, since you’ve come 
to me for advice, I’d better tell 
you that you’re getting off on the 
wrong track.” 

“How so, Aunt Prim?” 


“Because, my dear, one of the 
most important assets in a girl 
is that she be herself! A man 
values that trait highly. He 
knows there is no pretension in 
any part of their life. Somehow, 
I think, that creates a closeness, 
an inseparable bond. It is the 
foundation of trust and faith in 
each other .. .” 

Marcia tried to swallow the 
hard lump in her throat. “Do 
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you think Jim knows I’ve been 
trying to be like his boss’ wife?” 
she gulped. 

I walked across the room and 
placed my arm about her shoul- 
der. “I doubt whether he knows 
whom you’ve been mimicking. 
But I’m equally as certain that 
he has sensed a difference in 


Marcia sighed, pressing her 
lips together in self-disapproval. 
“Of all the downright silly 
things for a girl to do!” She 
wagged her head in disgust. 
Then suddenly she caught my 
eye and grinned, “Think I’ll ever 
grow up, Aunt Prim?” she said. 


I was reading in bed that 
night when Marcia returned to 
my room. The ten o’clock news 
had just signed “Thirty” when I 
heard her knock. 


“Aunt Prim? Are you still 
awake?” she’d called in a hushed 
voice through the door. 


“Come in, Marcia.” 

She was radiant. Her eyes 
were glistening with elfin stars. 
There were tiny smile wrinkles 
about her mouth. One look at 
her and you knew she had been 
laughing. 

“Aunt Prim. . .” She bounced 
across the room and perched on 
the edge of my bed. “You'll never 
guess what!” 

“No. What?” I asked, raflect- 
ing the air of impish mystery 
she had brought into the room. 


_ way forever! 
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“Out of a clear blue sky, Jim 
told me the funniest thing I’ve 
ever heard!” She could hardly 
speak for laughing. “He started 
discussing his boss and then his 
boss’ wife. I hadn’t breathed a 
word about either one of them. 
But do you know what he said? 
He said he thought she was ex- 
traordinarily charming because 
she managed to live so peace- 


_ fully with his boss! He said his 


boss was a grand fellow but as 
tempermental as they come. Only 
a woman of great patience and 
charm could maintain a pleas- 
ant homelife for a man like that! 
Imagine, Aunt Prim, I got 
peeved about a thing like that!” 

“It’s always better to wait un- 
til you know all the facts, child.” 

“T guess I’d have: known them 
sooner, Aunt Prim, if I hadn’t 
been such a nit-wit!” She grin- 
ned happily. “But then, Jim said 
he felt like we were closer to- 
night than we ever had been. 
And, Aunt Prim, I give you my 
word—we’re going to stay that 

She kissed me lightly on the 
forehead and was gone from the 
room to join Jim on the lawn. 

Somehow — somewhere — I 
knew my John was chuckling, 
those blue eyes shining with 
heartfelt laughter. And I could 
almost hear him say, “Well done, 
my dear! And truthfully, I didn’t 
mean what I said about your 
pompadour that morning!” 


Davenport Democrat. 


Did you ever notice how the fellow with the smallest mind 
is usually the one willing to give somebody a piece of it?— 
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Income And Uutgo 


Do you know where 
your money goes? 


EVERY good _ businessman 

keeps a written record of his 
receipts and expenses. Usually 
he has two types of books: a) A 
day-book, in which he enters his 
receipts and expenses just as 
they occur each day; and b) A 
ledger, to which he transfers 
these entries under their spe- 
cial headings at the end of the 
month. From an examination 
of his accounts, he knows just 
how much he spent under each 
heading, he learns what he did 
well and what poorly, what he 
should continue to do and where 
he should change his methods. 


It has been found that where 
the financial management of the 
home is run in a businesslike 
way, much unwise spending can 
be avoided. The smaller the in- 
come, the more necessary it is to 
plan. By keeping simple records 
of income, expenses and savings, 
- one will find it easier to plan 
ahead—and get ahead. 


How about you? Why not start 
keeping records immediately? 
Get a cheap composition book 
and enter all the expenses you 
incur: the deposit you pay on 
your home, the money you spend 
on furniture and furnishings, 
the cost of the things you are 
buying for your wedding cele- 
bration, etc. As soon as you ac- 
tually start house-keeping, con- 
tinue the practice. You will then 
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be able to make up your own 
system of household book-keep- 
ing. You will have gained useful 
knowledge in budgeting. 


The word budget comes from 
the French word bougette, which 
means a little bag. The same 
idea is carried out in the sys- 
tem of budget envelopes. Each 
one of these envelopes is marked 
with the title of a budget ac- 
count:—rent, food, clothing, in- 
surance, etc. Those who use 
budget envelopes or their equi- 
valent, set aside a certain fixed 


‘proportion of the income each 


pay day for each one of these 
items and limit their expenses 
accordingly. Budgeting is a sys- 
tematized distribution of income 
so as to eliminate wasteful 
spending. 

Some persons still ridicule the 
idea of family budgeting. They 
may have started to keep a bud- 
get, but gave it up. They found 
it too bothersome. Maybe their 
system was wrong, or were they 
perhaps simply lazy? Whatever 
the reason for their failure, you 
give it a chance and try it out. 


It is surprising how many are 
using the budget system. In 
some homes, even young chil- 
dren are trained in money man- 
agement. Instead of getting 
money for candy, movies, etc., 
whenever they clamor for it, a 
definite allowance is laid aside 
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for them each week. They soon 
learn to spend judiciously and, 
by the way, eliminate a source 
of family friction. Schools are 
advocating the use of student 
budget books so that our young 
people will learn the value of 
money. 


There are several different 
kinds of low-priced Family Bud- 
get Books on the market. You 
could examine some of these, if 
you wish, but I think it is better 
for you to make up your own 
system. Make it as simple as 
possible. 


Naturally, the proportion of 
income spent for each item will 
vary according to the size of the 
family, the season of the year, 
and personal habits. No stand- 
ard system of percentages can 
be worked out satisfactorily for 
the simple reason that we all 
differ in our tastes, training, and 
habits. 


House-hold’ expenditures fall 
into two general groupings :—a) 
Ordinary; and b) Extraordinary. 
The ordinary expenses are those 
that occur regularly. Two of 
these we considered:—rent and 
savings. There you have a defi- 
nite and exact amount for a giv- 
en period. Other ordinary ex- 
penses are:—Food, clothing, op- 
erating expenses (gas, electric- 
ity, heat, laundry, telephone, 
ete.) recreation, advancement 
(books, reading matter, educa- 
tion, etc.), ordinary repairs and 
replacements, ordinary health 
expenses, church support, per- 
sonal (barber, beautician, etc.). 


The extraordinary expenses are 
those that do not occur regular- 
ly. We consider one item under 
this heading; namely, furniture 
and furnishings. Others are ex- 
traordinary doctor’s and den- 
tist’s bills, vacations, Christmas 
gifts, and the like. 


Those who own a car for per- 
sonal pleasure know how its up- 
keep upsets the budget. Far too 
many couples who cannot afford 
it think that they must have an 
auto. It is often a choice between 
a car and a cradle! I once heard 
a mother say: “When we had one 
child, we thought that a car was 
absolutely necessary. Now we 
have five children and never 
miss the car.” 


Provision is made in the bud- 
get for reading matter :—news- 
papers, magazines and books. A 
wise selection is better than a 
wide selection. Much money is 
wasted in haphazard buying of 
daily newspapers and weekly 
magazines that are hardly read 
and of little use to anyone. 
Every Catholic home should have 
the diocesan paper and at least 
one good Catholic magazine, like 
“The Family Digest,” The Cath- 
olic Digest or the Sign. The an- 
nual National Catholic Almanac 
is a mine of useful information 
and a valuahle addition to your 
reading matter. 

In the budget, provision 
should also be made for a small 
sum of money that each may 
spend without giving an account 
thereof. This observation may 
seem silly, but it is the fruit of 
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experience. The husband would 
be wise, too, if he did not act 
like a certified accountant or an 
auditor when going over the 
weekly accounts. Few husbands 
can stretch a dollar the way 
most wives can.~ 


Children, no matter how old, 
should remember that they have 
an obligation of taking care of 
the support of their parents, 
when that is necessary and pos- 
sible. Sad to say, that is often 
forgotten by married children 
even though they are in a posi- 
tion to give their parents a 
helping hand. When parents 
are in need, all the children 
should “chip in” to help them. 

Newly-weds are often in a 
whirl when they start their 
household book-keeping. There 
is so much to think of and so 
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many incidentals that are over- 
looked. It seems like an impos- 
sible task to keep that budget 
balanced. Everything new is 
strange. You can have a great 
deal of indoor sport during the 
first year of wedded life in fig- 
uring out your budget system. 
After a while, it becomes second 
nature. 


The budget system is not a 
rigid straight jacket. On the 
other hand, it should not be vio- 
lated for trivial reasons. When 
you keep your accounts, you will 
often find that you lost trace 
of some of the money you spent. 
Do not always try to account for 
every penny. That will make 
your budgeting a nightmare. 

Don’t dismiss the budget plan 
without giving it a thorough and 
sensible try-out. Begin it today! 


Two Little Words To Remember 


If you have any doubts about the courtesy of the American 
people, as a whole, ponder this: The use of only two polite 
words costs the nation $15,000,000 yearly. 

It is estimated that we spend $10,000,000 for the inclusion 


of “please” in telegrams; “thanks” adds $5,000,000 more to the 
total. That these two little words are so highly regarded as to 
merit the annual expenditure of $15,000,000 should be an in- 
spiration to all of us to be more liberal in our oral use of them. 

If things in your life aren’t coming your way as fast as 
you think they should, try saying these two little words more 
often. “Please.” “Thanks.” You will be surprised at the result 
and the only cost to you will be a little consideration for your 
fellow man.—Bernard Kline in The Victorian. 


Seems a great pity that we humans are so constituted 
that it is 40 times easier for us to emote than to think.— 
—Lake Park News. 


Home And School 


Albert Muntsch, S.J. 


RITICISMS, coming both 

from our own ranks and 
from non-Catholics, are with in- 
creasing frequency directed 
against the efficacy of character 
training in Catholic schools. It 
is said that children brought up 
in a Catholic atmosphere fall as 
readily into vicious habits after 
they have left school, as those 
who have had no religious train- 
ing. The accusation merits in- 
vestigation. 


To a large extent this failure 
on the part of our training is 
due to the lack of cooperation 
between school and home. 


In many Catholic homes the 
inspiring and helpful teaching 
given to the children at school 
is not only not enforced, but 
ridiculed and held in contempt. 
Principles and: modes of action 
are encouraged which are direct- 
ly opposed to what the child 
has learnt while under the care 
of Catholic teachers. What is the 
result of this twofold standard, 
presented almost daily to the 
impressionable character of 
young persons? They will be apt 
to follow the example, and to 
adopt the views of their elders 
at home. After all, the youth 
understands quite well that it is 
not the ‘school, but the home, 


where father and mother and 


friends and neighbors meet, 
which really counts. In the 


Cooperation 
must prevail 


minds of the young it is the 
home, and not the school, that 
presents a sample of what goes 
on in the great world all around. 
The child looks upon the school 
merely as an episode, something 
to get through with as soon as 
possible, in order to start “real 
life.” The school is sometimes 
regarded as a necessary evil, 
which must be encountered be- 
fore achieving the great privi- 
lege of living at large in the 
world, free from lessons and 
odious teachers. 

Some examples will show how 
often home teaching and home 
example run counter to the ideals 
of the Catholic school. In the 
latter the youth learns, in the 
very first grade, the end and 
purpose’ of his existence. His 
first lesson in catechism informs 
him that he is not created for 
this world, but “to praise, love, 
and serve God, and to save his 
immortal soul.” At home he 
hears an entirely different phil- 
osophy of life. The gospel of 
success is the most frequent 
theme of conversation. The 
neighbor’s son, though he may 
be a scamp, is lauded because 
“he has made good” and earns 
larger wages. Such things the 
boy must listen to at table, in 
the evening, and at night. 
Money-making seems to be the 
big thing in the mind of his 
father. The acquaintance with 
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persons with the longest purses 
is sedulously cultivated by the 
mother. The poor are quite 
often spoken of contemptuously. 
What becomes now of “the first 
lesson in the catechism?” 


The virtue of self-restraint, 
or Christian mortification, is 
often mentioned in the school- 
room. The child at an early age 
realizes the need of practices im- 
plied by this virtue. But at 
home everybody takes the line 
of least resistance. No one ever 
makes any effort to get up a bit 
earlier to be present at Mass on 
weekdays. “Get the most out of 
life” seems to be stamped all 
over the home. Material well- 
being is its watchword. The spe- 
cial services during Lent or Ad- 
vent, presence at which might 
occasion a little discomfort, are 
carefully avoided. “Let the peo- 
ple next door go; they are 
pious.” 

But what becomes in the 
meantime of the child’s thoughts 
on penance and his ideals as re- 
gards imitation of the lives of 
the saints, who were distinguish- 
ed for the spirit of mortifica- 
tion? These things are scarcely 
ever mentioned. Of course, in 
such a family there will never be 
question or talk of the child’s 
vocation to the service of God in 
the priesthood or the religious 
life. Money, the world, pleasure, 
“having a good time,” society, 
“taking it easy’—these are 
some of the chief themes that 
absorb attention. 


In school the child beholds 


objects of piety—the crucifix, 
pictures of the saints, statues, 
ete. Many a so-called Catholic 
home is without any exterior 
mark of its “Catholicity.” In 
vain you will look for a pious 
picture or an image of the 
Cross. Worldliness is written all 
over the walls. You see perhaps 
representations which are more 
becoming in a pagan temple than 
in a dwelling of Christians. 
There are all kinds of ornaments 
and decorations, but there is no 
room for a picture of Christ and 
His Saints. The child, if he 
thinks of it at all, must be 
puzzled by the contrast, and may 
ask himself whether, after all, 
the way of his parents is not 
the best. For they ought to 
know; they have been through 
life. The school, with its re- 
minders of Christ, the Blessed 
Virgin, etc., is soon looked down 
upon as “out of date” by the 
child brought up in this worldly 
atmosphere. 


In school the child is warned 
against injuring the reputation 
of others by lying and calumny, 
exaggerating faults or making 
them known without necessity. 
At home the shortcomings of the 
neighbors are rehearsed, and 
perhaps even the pastor, or 
others in authority, come in for 
their share of biting criticism. 
How can we expect the young to 
grow up in reverence for author- 
ity when they see the fine ideals 
set up during school-hours ruth- 
lessly smashed by their elders at 
home? 
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The Adoption 


F. A. Suttle 


ROSE JORDON was preparing 

carrots for lunch. They were 
nice carrots, just the right shade 
of “pinky orange,” as to color. 
Firm and comfortable to the 
touch. At the moment, however, 
her mind was not on the carrots. 
She was looking out of the win- 
dow into the side yard and see- 
ing a child out there. 


“During the early months,” 
she thought, “a perambulator.” 
Rose liked the word. Mentally 
she pronounced it again, slur- 
ring the “R” slightly. 


“At first a perambulator out 
there on the grass, then a sand 
box, maybe, and later a doll 
house, dolls and dishes.” In 
imagination Rose saw the little 
figure walking among the dolls. 
A little daughter dressed in pink 
—a pink spring coat and a small 
pink hat. 


It was not as though Rose was 
going to have a baby. It was a 
fact that she was never going to 
have a baby. After she and 
George had been married for 
several months and there was no 
sign of a future Jordon heir, 
Rose began to feel disappointed. 
Later a definite sense of frus- 
tration took possession of her. 


George was very kind withal. 
He took her to the best doctors 
and paid exorbitant fees. They 
all told him the same thing. 
They could give no particular 


A Short Story 


reason why she could not have 
children. The fact simply re- 
mained that she did not. 


Soon after her fifth wedding 
anniversary, Rose began to talk 
about adopting a child. In the 
beginning George very 
much against the idea. He had a 
very good job with one of the 
leading hotel bands. This kept 
him well occupied. It also kept 
him away from home often at 
night. Rose, on the contrary, 
hardly had enough work to keep 
her busy. She was sure that she 
would be much happier if she 
had a little daughter—even 
though it was only an adopted 
daughter. 


Finally George gave his con- 
sent. That is, he consented to 
co-operate so far as necessary. 
They contacted several adoption 
agencies. They were under some 
handicap from the beginning. 
For one thing, the laws in their 
state were very strict. Only 
property owners could adopt a 
child. This obstacle was over- 
come within a matter of months. 
Having always lived frugally, 
they had some money put aside. 
This they invested in a small but 
comfortable home. 

It proved to be hard to find the 
type of child they wanted. They 
had tried not to be too exacting. 
They wanted a girl under one 
year old. There were many 
forms to fill out and questions to 
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answer. It had to be shown why 
Rose would not, or could not, 
mother a family. Was her gen- 
eral health good? Were they 
able to support a child? Was 
their religious background above 
reproach? etc., etc. George was 
ready to throw the whole thing 
up in disgust. But then the call 
came. 


It was from a foundling home 
in a neighboring county. Could 
they drive over tomorrow after- 
noon? Could they? Rose won- 
dered how she would ever get 
through this afternoon and to- 
morrow morning. Tomorrow was 
Saturday and George would 
have the afternoon off from 
work. That was a very fine 
thing. 


The carrots were finished now 
and Rose thought: “Carrots are 
very good for children. I will 
have them often after she gets 
old enough to eat them.” 


When George and Rose reach- 
ed the “Home” the next day, the 
matron met them with profuse 
apologies. She admitted she did 
not have what they had specified. 
But it seemed to be about the 
best that could be had just now. 
She hoped they would not feel 
pushed or influenced about their 
decision. The child needed a 
home and, at any rate, it could 
do no harm to see it. 


The child was not at all what 
the Jordons had expected—he 
was all wrong as to sex. He was 
only eight months old, but looked 
much older, and he was black. 


Not a soft chocolate brown or 
creamy olive, but black. George 
was utterly dumbfounded. He 
had visions at times of a little 
daughter playing around his liv- 
ingroom. Brunette, maybe, but 
certainly not this little black 
male. He wondered whatever 
the matron could have been 
thinking about to ask him to 
drive some fifty-odd miles to 
view this specimen. But 1e was 
watching Rose. After the fvst 
shock of disappointment, Rose 
seemed to be filled with a sort 
of protective instinct for the 
dark little rascal. She reached 
her hand to the baby and he took 
hold of it and smiled up at her. 


“Look, George,” she said, “he 
is much nicer than any little pet 
I have ever seen ... Oh, you 
darling!” to the baby, “you 
can’t help being a little black 
boy, can you? You are so 
sweet!” 


“He will not always be a cute 
little plaything, Rose,” her hus- 
band reminded her. “He will 
some day be a large awkward 
boy with mud on his boots. How- 
ever—if you are sure you want 
him—” 


For the little pickaninny had 
turned the full force of his smile, 
his only stock in trade, on 
George, and that gentleman was . 
suddenly convinced that it 
would be a very fine thing to 
have the cheerful little fellow 
around the house all of the 
time. 


The papers were soon pre- 
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pared and signed. As a special ever, manage to remark as the 
concession, they were allowed to eft the building: 


take the baby home with them “I am surely glad that this is 
all settled. Really, George, you 
immediately. Rose was almost would think that was the first 


breathless with excitement and a time a colored couple ever adopt- 
new-found love. She did, how- eda child.” 


Her Last ‘Family Rosary’ 


We knelt by our dying mother’s bed 
In the hush of the starlit night; 

Her own priest son the prayers had said, 
That sped the soul for its flight. 


But still it lingered as waiting on . 
For something yet to be done— 

Ah! we knew what it was when our father’s voice 
Had the Rosary begun! 


For forty years, in the home she had blessed 
Since she came to it first as a bride, 

They had knelt for the “Family Rosary”— 
The two of them, side by side. 


And when their little children came, 
In that room, at our mother’s knee, 
The very first lessons we ever learned 
Were the prayers of the Rosary. 


And now she had gathered us all once more 
For the prayer that she loved the best— 

And the dear brown beads we had known so long 
Were clasped to her dying breast! 


And there as we knelt by her dying bed 
In the hush of the starlit night, 
While our father’s voice “led” the Rosary, 

Our Mother’s soul took flight. 


But we know they will gather their children again 
In a home where no partings be— 

And kneeling at Mother Mary’s feet, 
We'll finish our Rosary. 


—Mrs. Concannon, M.A., D. Litt. 
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The Wedding Hing 


Symbol of love 
sign of eternity 


AFTER the promises are made 
at a Catholic marriage cere- 

mony the priest blesses the wed- 

ding ring with these words: 

“Bless, O Lord, bless this ring 
which we bless in Thy name, 
that she who wears it, keeping 
true faith in her husband, may 
abide in Thy peace and in Thy 
will and ever live in mutual love. 
Amen.” 

He then sprinkles it with holy 
water and gives it to the groom 
who puts it on the ring finger of 
the bride’s left hand saying: 

“With this ring I thee wed, 
and I pledge unto thee my fidel- 
ity.” 

The wedding ring is made of 
the most precious metal because 
it is the symbol of the most 
precious virtue, love. It is round 
because, like a circle, it is a sign 
of infinity, of eternity. That is 
the symbolism of the wedding 
ring—a clasp that binds two 
hearts in never-ending love. 

In the days of their wooing, 
lovers know the gentle art of 
love. They have the keenest re- 
gard for each other’s feelings, 
give quick appreciation when 


little attentions are shown, 
scrupulously observe all the 
niceties of polite behavior. 


These things are done to win 
love. They must be continued to 
preserve and strengthen it. 

I asked many married couples 


Rev. Paul H. Stroh, C.SS.R. 


to give in one sentence what 
they consider the most impor- 
tant advice for newly-weds. It 
surprised me to hear so many 
say: “Tell them always to be 
kind and considerate.” The fre- 
quency and insistence with 
which this was told me led me 
to suspect that many make the 
serious blunder of thinking that 
courtesy and politeness need no 
longer be practiced after the 
honeymoon is over. 


Of course, we all have our 
bumps and minor mishaps along 
the highway of life. That hap- 
pens everywhere, in any career, 
and matrimony is no exception. 
The greatest difficulties, how- 
ever, do not come from great 
causes but from little ones. It is 
usually not the big boulders in 
life that cause the most trouble. 
It is the little piece of gravel 
that gets into one’s shoe or the 
tiny speck of dust that flies into 
one’s eye. We get around the 
big difficulties somehow. It’s the 
little things that irritate. An 
experienced judge in a domestic 
relations court once said: “Trivi- 
alities are at the bottom of most 
marital difficulties.” 


,Life, in the long run, is a 
series of trivialities—a consis- 
tent observance of the simple 
amenities of social behavior and 
a constant devotion to small 
daily duties. “Trifles make per- 
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fection,” says an old proverb, 
“but perfection is no trifle.” 

Peace and contentment do not 
come from having a “good 
time.” They are the fruit only 
of the faithful and cheerful per- 
formance of the duties God has 
given us—doing His will out of 
love for Him. Genuine happi- 
ness springs solely from the 
realization that we have per- 
formed the duties of our state 
in life. And in this, too, consists 
real holiness. 

Those who dodge their duties 
are unhappy and miserable, even 
though they possess all that the 
world holds in esteem—vwealth, 
health, position, power, in- 
fluence. A guilty conscience robs 
them of all interior serenity. 
Those, on the contrary, who per- 
form their God-given duties 
have a peace in their heart that 
the world cannot give or under- 
stand, even though they may 
lack what worldlings cherish. 
They subordinate their actions 
and their desires to a sublime 
and supreme ideal that gives 
unity to their lives and enables 
them to work out a harmonious 
solution to the problems that 


confront them. They can always 
say the prayer of our Savior: 
“Father, Thy will be done.” 


Well might these words be ad- 
dressed to newlyweds: 


“There may be different keys 
to the solid and enduring treas- 
ures of a successful marriage, 
but the master key is love. It is 
out of love that you give your- 
selves to each other now. That 
love should prompt you ever to 
be kind and considerate, courte- 
ous and polite. Preserving that 
love, you will best promote your 
mutual welfare by the faithful 
fulfillment of the duties of your 
married and family life. On 
these interior dispositions, more 
than on _ external conditions, 
does your future happiness de- 
pend.” 


“Marriage began in the gar- 
den of paradise, when God said: 
“Tt is not good for man to be 
alone. Let us make him a help- 
mate. . . . And they shall be 
two in one flesh. (Gen. 2: 18,24). 
Your marriage should be for 
you a paradise on earth and a 
means of obtaining a higher 
place in the paradise to come.” 


A total of 2,313,795 marriage licenses issued in the United 
States during 1946, according to revised figures, was the high- 
est yet attained in the three years for which records are avail- 


able. 


It represented an increase of 41.8 percent over the 


figure for 1945 and 57.7 percent over the 1944 total— Quart- 
erly Marriage Report, Federal Security Agency, June 18, 1947. 
This large number of marriages is a considerable factor in the 
increase in number of babies being born in the U.S. the present 


year. 
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The Family Together 


When delinquency will 
give way to happiness 


QO sad stories broke into 
print early this year that 
portray a rather gloomy side of 
American life. One had to do 
with a 14 year old St. Louis girl 
who was accused of shooting her 
dad. She was what is popularly 
called a respectable girl. She had 
everything her doting father’s 
money could buy. She was pop- 
ular, above average intelligence, 
the envy of her school. Yet, it 
was said she murdered her 
doting father. Why? Well, she 
had run away from home. Her 
father hunted for her. When he 
found her there was an unhappy 
scene. And then... 


But that wasn’t the real rea- 
son. Mary just didn’t have a 
real home life. She was the 
product of a home with too much 
money and too little razor strap. 
Oh sure, her dad was good to 
her. He was too good. But then 
he couldn’t be blamed too much. 
He had to make up for a drink- 
ing, selfish wife who complained 
of housework and was incapable 
of anything that required a so- 
ber moment of thought. He had 
to be both dad and mother and 
supply with money what was 
— in understanding and 
ove. 


The other story is slightly dif- 


ferent. The ending the same. 
Donald and Arthur, both 16 year 


J. Peifer 


old high school students, killed 
the owner of an automobile who 
Sig their attempt to steal 
it. 

What did they want the car 
for? To carry out a $5,000 kid- 
nap plot! And how did these two 
teen-agers get into such a mess? 
In his summation the Defense 
Attorney told the court the rea- 
son in just so many words, “I 
know what’s wrong, and so do 
you gentlemen. Too many bridge 
playing mothers, too many cold 
suppers for som and father to 
come home to. Too much after- 
noon drinking and evening 
drinking.” 

That sort of story is so com- 
mon these days that the news- 
papers could keep their type set 
up from day to day and change 
only names, dates and places as 
occasion demanded. “Juvenile de- 
linquency the result of no fam- 
ily life.” The rest are trimmings 
—drunken mother, over-indul- 
gent father,  bridge-playing 
mother, cold suppers. 


Those trimmings may change, 
though. Perhaps next time the 
delinquent will blame one of the 
8,312,000 divorces granted be- 
tween 1925 and 1940. Or per- 
haps his mother might subscribe 
to this “creed” of the Congress 
of American (?) Women: “1. to 
take housekeeping out of the 


Taken from Perpetual Help magazine, July, 1947. 
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home, so that women may be- 
come servants of the world—not 
servants of the home; 2. the es- 
tablishment of government sub- 
sidies to make child rearing a 
function of the state instead of 
the family; 3.-the elimination of 
family meals, with dishwashing, 
laundry services and other home 
activities to be on a communized 
basis.” (Moscow-mouthed mad- 
ness) ! 

Or he might be one of those 
unwanted children who some- 
how slipped through the 250 mil- 
lion-dollar-a-year net of birth 
prevention devices and the 2,000 
daily abortion cases to be born 
to parents whose thinking nev- 
er descends below the first per- 
son—singular or plural. Or he 
might come from one of those 
17% million families whose in- 
comes are less than $2,000 a 
year. 

Whatever the details, look for 
a sorry mess in the family as 
the fundamental reason for the 
delinquency of the teen-ager— 
and of the more mature criminal 
as well. 

This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the private lives of any 
one family. But it is not out 
of place to say here that the in- 
fluence of unbelievers and mar- 
riage-mockers is felt even in 
good Catholic families. It is 


often forgotten that Matrimony 
is a Sacrament, something holy. 
The home is not appreciated. 
Children are considered a bother. 
And those ideas are the result 
of that pagan influence which 
is all around us. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


But the reason why this is so 
is beyond the scope of this ar- 
ticle. The fact is not, however. 
And it is the individual respon- 
sibility of every reader to ex- 
amine his or her attitude on 
marriage, the family and home 
life. 


What does concern us here is 
this: what can your family do 
to keep from the tragedy of a 
broken home or of eternal dam- 
nation? The answer is simple: 
Develop a spirit of family “to- — 
getherness”! 


That means nothing more than 
carrying out to the fullest that 
union between husband and wife 
which St. Paul insists in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians is such 
a wonderful picture of the union 
between Christ and His Church. 
It means making your family 
what it really is—a little church 
(ecclesiola). 


Those 2,000 married couples 
in Chicago who, though married 
twenty-five years or more, re- 
newed their marriage vows in 
the Cathedral at the close of the 
Family Life Conference, took the 
first step towards making that 
idea of a “little church” live in 
their own family. From there 
they could go on to develop that 
spirit of “togetherness,” not only 
in the contract they renewed, but 
in the little world they have been 
helping God create all these 
years. 

The source of life for this 
“little church,” of course, is the 
Heavenly Food, Holy Commun- 
ion. Monsignor J. P. Morrison 
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put it very beautifully in his 
talk at the Family Life Confer- 
ence when he said: “Any par- 
ish priest, with even the slight- 
est experience, can put his fin- 
ger on the happy, cheerful, de- 
vout family who are always seen 
together at the Table of the 
Sacred Banquet; they are one in 
all their efforts to lead the ex- 
emplary life of the Holy Family 
of Nazareth; prayer, work, play. 
There is peace in that type of 
family which surpasses all hu- 
man understanding; the father 
is the priest and the principle of 
authority; the mother is the 
source of love and care and so- 
licitude, the queen; the children, 
as the faithful of the church, 
are docile, enterprising, expan- 
sive.” Family reception of Holy 
Communion climaxes the bond 
existing between the various 
members of the family by unit- 
ing them all together in the Body 
of Christ. 


Thus it can be seen already 
that this idea of the “family 
together” means something more 
than living in the same house 
and eating off the same table. 
It means following thousands of 
other families into the practice 
of saying the Family Rosary ev- 
ery day. 


There are families who go in- 
to the living room immediately 
after supper and say their Ro- 
sary. Even the dishes have to 
wait until Mary’s blessings have 
been called down upon the house- 
hold. Others make the Rosary 
the family night prayer. No 


matter how late the company 
stays they whisper their “Good- 
night” to the Queen of the Holy 
Family. 


Father Peyton, the modern 
apostle of ‘the Family Rosary, 
says, “A family that prays to- 
gether stays together.” (Slogan 
of the Radio Family hour). Per- 
haps one of the brightest rays 
of hope in the family situation 
today is the fact that this is the 
age of the Rosary! At both 
Lourdes and Fatima the Blessed 
Virgin said to her seers: “I am 
the Lady of the Rosary.” And- 
in 1941 Pope Pius XII went so 
far as to call the Rosary the es- 
sential family prayer, since it 
answers perfectly the needs of 
the entire family. 


The crusade for the Enthrone- 
ment of the Sacred Heart and 
Night Adoration has been sweep- 
ing the country the past few 
years. Father Mateo’s preach- 
ing put the picture of the Sacred 
Heart into thousands and thou- 
sands of homes. In Chicago 
some 25,000 names of Night 
Adorers are registered in the 
Archdiocesan Center of the En- 
thronement. The Milwaukee 
Archdiocese boasts an equal 
number, while Louisville has 
some 16,000 names on file. From 
Portland, Maine to Portland, 
Oregon over 200,000 hours of 
reparation are made each month. 
That is what might be called 
bringing Christ back into the 
home! That is a real fight 


against the enemies of the fam- 
ily! 
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The Sacred Heart made this 
powerful statement to St. Mar- 
garet Mary: “I will reign de- 
spite Satan and his agents. I 
will reign through My Heart... 
I will sanctify my friends, .. . 
I will reunite families, I will 
bring peace to their homes, I 
will console them in all their 
difficulties.” 

Here is the promise that 
Christ made: “Recognize my love 
for you by proclaiming the King- 
ship of My Heart over your 
home ... make Me once more 
a member of your home and give 
Me My place in your every day 
family life. If you do this, I 
in turn, will be faithful to My 
promise: the blind will see ... 
hearts of stone will be set ablaze, 
I will bless your homes and give 
you all the graces necessary for 
your state in life.” 

Family Communion, Family 
Rosary, the Sacred Heart in the 
home—these are the things that 
keep the family praying togeth- 
er. These are the devices that 
make husband and wife grow 
in the knowledge that marriage 
is something holy. These are the 
channels through which the Sac- 
rament of Matrimony continues 
to shower graces on the family, 


not only when family life is run- 
ning like a honeymoon but even 
when measles, misunderstanding 
or problem children turn the 
home upside down. 


But there is more to it than 
that. Fathers of families can 
get up from a session of the 
Rosary and not even think of 
helping their wives with the 
dishes or of playing with the 
youngsters. Wives can put their 
beads back in the bureau drawer 
and come back into the living 
room nagging and grouchy. But 
by family prayer they do at 
least get a running start on this 
“family together” spirit so clear- 
ly needed in America today. 


And when your family and 
every family in America gets 
that spirit, when those 200,000 
Night Adorers multiply into the 
38 million families in America 
teday, when 38 million homes 
have made the Sacred Heart the 
King and Center of their “little 
chureh,” when the Family Ro- 
sary and Family Communion be- 
come integral parts of family 
life, then America will no longer 
have to fear for her future. And 
the “broken home” will be hap- 
pily buried in America’s past. 


Brazil Protects Birth Rate 


The Chamber of Deputies, one of the two Brazilian legis- 
lative bodies, has created a special committee to protect the 
birth rate. The new committee will investigate and try to 
remedy the evils of artificial birth control and abortion. 


“Wedding is a holy thing; and it should be dealt with 


holily.”—Council of Trent. 
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A Learned Uoctor Speaks 


And. explodes some 
propaganda lies 


D®- JOHN A. TOOMEY, Pres- 
ident of the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics, is here quoted 
in refutation of some widely 
propagated “things that aren’t 
so.” 


“Never in the history of the 
world has a mother been able to 
have children with so little fear, 
either for herself or for the chil- 
dren, 


“With all the new medicines 
and techniques we’ve developed, 
childbirth no longer has the ter- 
rors it once had. 


“Mortality rates have fallen 
precipitously. 


“Our methods of protecting 
children have been so improved 
that we have doubled every 
baby’s chance of living to be 6 
years old. 

“We’ve done that in 150 years 
—and we’re not finished. 

“No longer need mothers fear 
contagious and infectious dis- 
eases as they once did. 

“They have fallen from first 
place to tenth place as a cause 
of death. 

“The chance of having a nor- 
mal, healthy baby—and raising 
it to adulthood—is the best in 
history today.” 

As for the claim that children 
spaced far apart are better chil- 
dren, Dr. Toomey snorted: 


“The children in large fam- 
ilies are as healthy and strong 
as in small families—and they’re 
a sight more normal. 

“They learn how to get along 
with other people. 

“They don’t become problem 
children. 


“They make better citizens. 


“They don’t have to be coaxed 
to eat. 


“As a matter of fact, it’s less 
work and trouble to raise a big 
family than a small family. 

“The older children educate 
the younger. 


“They teach them how to talk, 
adjust themselves, fend for 
themselves. 

“The smaller children learn 
more easily from the older.” 

“The same thing is true for 
the mothers,” said Dr. Toomey. 
He stated: 

“Mothers of large families are 
more stable, less nervous. 

“They’re happier. 

“They seem younger. 

“There’s always something go- 
ing on to keep them interested, 
entertained. 

“They don’t worry as much 
about the children. 

“The have more sources of joy. 

“They have worries—sure— 
but they’re pleasant worries.” 

“If America wants good citiz- 
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ens, the smartest thing to do is 
to encourage large families,” 
said Dr. Toomey. He elaborat- 
ed: 

“Children in large families are 
less selfish. 

“They’re better citizens. 

“They’re more amendable to 
discipline. 

“Let me put it this way: I 
won’t say that no girl should 
marry a boy who’s an only child, 


but I'll say that she hadn’t bet- 
ter marry him without checking 
up on him. 


“The best environment for any 
child is a lot of children. 


“That’s why we have nursery 
schools for the ‘only child.’ 


“To sum up, all this small-fam- 
ily, child-spacing propaganda is 
absolutely ridiculous and con- 
trary to human nature and to * 
experience.” 


Asks Divorce Be Abolished 


“I feel that in a country like ours, divorce should be pro- 
hibited, for the sound reason that marriage is not a whim and 
does not exist for the mere satisfaction of husband and wife. 
Marriage is a divine institution whose purpose is the procre- 
ation of the generation which will come after us, which will 
develop this country and ultimately insure the continuity of 
our traditions and our national heritage.” 


This declaration was made in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons by Eugene Marquis, member of Parliament for Kamour- 


aska, Quebec, who contended that: 


“We should be governed 


by the principles proceeding from a divine source, which is 
the same for all religions which glorify God and for all 


countries where faith exists.” 
‘Referring to his own Province of Quebec, Mr. 


stated: 


Marquis 


“In our province the law says that marriage is indis- 


soluble, and that no legislation can annul it. As Catholics and 
Christians, the husband and wife must live in conformity with 
the principles which have been the basis of their education, 
which must govern their lives and lead them toward the great 


beyond.” 


He further told the members of the House of Commons: 
“One principle should never be forgotten: that marriage is 
the very foundation of human preservation and that it is a 


divine institution. 


I feel it my duty to state in this House 


that human laws can never supersede the dictates of God, 
nor abolish the hard-and-fast rules, nor modify them, one 
whit.” 
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What The Birth Record Means 
For A Child 


Let’s eliminate the 
evils of our system 


‘THE purpose of a birth cer- 

tificate ain’t to prove that 
you’ve been born—but when, 
where at, and who to.” That’s 
the way Will Rogers put it. And 
for most people the birth certi- 
ficate is just that. For thous- 
ands of people it serves as neces- 
sary proof of age, of citizenship, 
and of relationship to other 
members of a family. Sometimes, 
however, the birth record is also 
a public announcement of a per- 
son’s illegitimacy; of his “bad 
blood,” because his mother had 
syphilis; or of his “criminal 
tendencies,” because his father 
was in a penitentiary at the 
time of his birth. 

Through the years the content 
of the birth certificate has 
grown from a few legal items to 
include about 50 items of infor- 
mation needed for medical and 
statistical purposes. Had vital 
statisticians known a generation 
ago that some five million copies 
of birth certificates would now 
be issued annually, they could 
have planned better. They might 
have foreseen what would happen 
when the complete record is 
placed in anybody’s hands. They 
could have designed the certifi- 
cates so that it could be repro- 
duced in sections. A photostat 
could then be made of the parts 


Helen C. Huffman 


a person needs for a particular 
purpose and nothing more. 
Medical and _ statistical data 
could have been placed in a con- 
fidential supplement, which 
would never appear on a certi- 
fied copy. 


Just what is it about birth rec- 
ords that causes trouble? It is 
not the birth certificate itself. 
Every item on it is valuable to 
the child. The difficulty comes 
with: the practice of photostat- 


‘ing the entire record as the cer- 


tified copy. Because the whole 
record is given out, millions of 
people who used the birth record 
for proof of age, citizenship, and 
parentage, receive with this 
proof all the other facts on the 
record—facts which were never 
intended for public view. These 
facts, in the various States, may - 
include information about com- 
plications of pregnancy and de- 
livery, mother’s test for syphil- 
is, crippling conditions of the 
infant, and illegitimacy. 


All birth records contain pri- 
vate information. It is simply 
not the business of the general 
public that you are the fifteenth 
child or that your mother had 
six still-born babies, or that you 
were born during the seventh 
month of her pregnancy. 


Condensed from The Child Vol, II, No. 12, U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
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Birth records affect the lives 
of people in an endless variety 
of ways. I was in a State regis- 
_ tration office when a young man 
requested his birth record. When 
he looked at the photostatic copy 
he was quick to express his pro- 
tests. He said that a few months 
earlier he had been offered a 
responsible position,- which he 
planned to accept, but at the last 
minute the offer was withdrawn 
without explanation. Now he 
realized the employer must have 
obtained a copy of his certificate. 
The entry on the birth record for 
“Occupation of father” was an- 
swered, “In an insane asylum.” 
The fact was that the father was 
the chief psychiatrist in a hos- 
pital for mental illness, not a 
patient. 

In this case the harm done to 
the young man was due to an 
error in the birth certificate, but 
it would not have happened if 
the registrar’s office were not 
- following the practice of giving 
out a certified copy of the whole 
certificate whenever any of the 
recorded information is needed. 

Now that the war demand for 
birth certificates is over, there is 
time once again. to plan. We 
cannot go back and undo the 
harm that was done to many 
thousands of people by unneces- 
sary revealing of information 
that was on their birth certifi- 
cates. But we can now help to 
bring about better methods of 
issuing certified copies of birth 
records all over the country. We 
can also improve our birth-regis- 
tration programs so as to make 


the record do its job as the link 
between the child and the service 
he needs. 


Birth registration has come a 
long way, but it still has a long 
way to go. In each State we find 
some good practices, and there is 
no reason why these cannot be- 
come the common practice in all 
the States. If only we could all 
get together and pool our ex- — 
perience, every child in the coun- 
try could realize the maximum 
benefit from his birth record. 


By bringing together techni- 
ques from a State here and a 
State there, we can construct a 
hypothetical model State to see 
how a good registration program 
would operate. We can imagine 
a baby born in the State of X, 
and follow his birth certificate to 
see what it means to him. 


Because many States prepare 
certified copies of birth records 
by means of a picture process, 
the format of the record assumes 
importance. The certificate could 
be arranged so that the legal 
items of name and date and place 
of birth could be placed at the 
top of the form. As a second 
portion, information about the 
parents could be entered. Then, 
in a confidential part of the rec- 
ord, the doctor could enter the 
numerous items of important 
statistical and health informa- 
tion. The question of legitimacy 
or illegitimacy would also be 
a second portion, information 
placed in this confidential part. 
The certified copy could then be 
made by taking a picture of only 
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the first section when a person 
needs proof of birth place and 
birth date. The second portion 
could be included in the picture 
when a person needs proof of 
parentage. The confidential in- 
formation would never be given 
into public hands. 

Here is the course that the 
birth certificate follows in the 
hypothetical State. The physi- 
cian or midwife attending the 
birth completes the record and 
mails it to the locai registrar, 
who may or may not be a mem- 
ber of the staff of the local health 
department. When the local 
registrar receives it, his job is 
to look after the validity of the 
record as a legal document. He 
passes the certificate on to the 
local health officer, who uses the 
record primarily as a medical 
document. The local health of- 
ficer then sends it to the State 
health department, where the 
registrar uses it as a statistical 
document and thereafter safe- 
guards it as the child’s best proof 
of birth, date, citizenship and 
parentage. . 

At each one of the steps the 
welfare of the child is considered. 
In the hands of the local regis- 
trar, the birth record becomes 
confidential. He refuses to re- 
lease any information for adver- 
tising purpose. He refuses to 
permit the town busybody or any 
credit company to see it. Back- 
ing him up is a law which speci- 
fies that access to the record can 
be given to no one except author- 
ized agencies. He makes sure 
there is nothing on the non-con- 


fidential part of the record which 
would be deterimental to the 
child if it appeared on his certi- 
fied copy. 

Many civic groups have been 


‘aware of bad registration prac- 


tices in their communities, but 
they did not know where to turn 
to find out what would be better. 
Fortunately this handicap no 
longer exists. The National 
Office of Vital Statistics, 
United States Public Health 
Service, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C., has 
collected a wealth of information 
on the laws and procedures and 
practices of all the States, and 
now has the information in 
usable form. Small group of 
interested citizens have in the 
past few years worked to im- 
prove birth registration, and 
have realized most gratifying re- 
sults. 

Looking at the over-all field 
of child care, we realize that al- 
most all community health or 
welfare projects can use to great 
advantage the birth, death and 
stillbirth registrations. The reg- 
istrar’s office cuts across nearly 
every field of child care. His 
office provides one of the basic 
tools of every health program. 
Children in any State will not 
fare very well until the regis- 
tration program sound 


through and through. To do the 
total job well, persons interest- 
ed in the welfare of children 
should assist the registrar in his 
efforts to bring his program in 
line with the best practice to be 
found anywhere in the country. 
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How Not To brow Ugly | 


Alberta Schumacher 


you listening, girls? 

What’s that? You’ve given 
up listening since I told you 
about poor Mary Earful? Oh 
well, now, you can listen to me. 
I’m not going to say anything 
bad about you—not unless the 
shoe happens to fit! 


Come to think of it, today’s 
horrible example (I met her at a 
circus sideshow—she’s really a 
good soul underneath that ugh! 
body of hers!) may provide a 
mirror of coming events that 
cast their shadows before them 
to several of you! But anyway 
you'll enjoy meeting my side- 
show freak. 

Contortion Kate! Step right 
up, girls, and see the human 
pretzel! No, girls, she isn’t an 
acrobat—she isn’t an acrobat at 
all! Observe closely—no, no!—I 
haven’t any cards up my sleeve— 
it’s the little lady I want you to 
look at—Contortion Kate! She 
does not move! She is not tense! 
Kate is relaxed—the human 
pretzel! To see her is to love 
her—what am I saying! 


Seriously, she is quite lovable 
inside, but it would take more 
than a coat of paint to alter that 
exterior. Kate relaxed has a cur- 
vature of the spine that resem- 
bles nothing so much as an S 
curve! That came from sitting 
on her vertebra instead of what 
nature provided for sitting! 


Contortion Kate a 
mess of muscles 


Kate is in the last stages of the 
“disease,” you understand. Her 
one leg has a curious crook in it! 
It is as if it were all set to be 
thrown over a chair arm. “As 
the twig is bent” you know! I 
could say her arms dangle, a 
conventional phrase—only they 
don’t, but her head does! See 
what I mean, girls? With an § 
curve for a spinal column and 
after years of limberneck poses 
in the favorite flop positions in 
a long suffering chair-—well, 
what could you expect? Certain- 
ly not a well-poised head. Not 
on Contortion Kate—huh-uh! 


It’s really sad though. You 
see, Kate is head over heels in 
love with the circus strong man! 
He’s getting along in years, 
too, and he’s unattached. Oh, it 
could all be so perfect. He has a 
fine character, so Kate says, but 
—and here is the drawback— 
he’s a lover of the body beauti- 
ful, a devotee of physical cul- 
ture. To make a long story 
short, he can’t see Kate for con- 
tortions! 


Kate showed me a picture of 
herself taken when she was just 
about your age. Tall, shapely, 
quite a striking figure, indeed! 
This sprawling in a chair 
doesn’t show at first, but it 
creeps up on you, and then it’s 
too late! If Sampson—that’s the 
strong man’s name—could only 
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have seen Kate as she was in 
that picture! Poor Kate! 


What was that noise I just 
heard! Like horses’ hooves— 
and a queer squeaking, too! Oh, 
I get it—hundreds of saddle 
shoes a moment ago dangling in 
mid-air now brought forcibly to 
the floor! And the squeaking—I 
don’t know—might be chair 
springs or might be protesting 
vertebra unused to erect pos- 
ture! 


Funny, all my story didn’t 
seem to affect you a bit until I 
brought Sampson the strong 
man into the tale! Got hopes of 
your own, I see! Ah, you girls 
—pushovers, every one of you, 
for a mass of muscles. Well, 
just remember Kate if you want 
to be lucky in love, and see to it 
that you don’t turn out to be a 
mess of muscles! 


Life Has Become Safe For Children 


Children have benefited to an extraordinary extent from 
the progress made by health and welfare agencies to reduce 
the toll of preventable death. Among children 1 to 14 years 
of age insured in the Industrial Department of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, the standardized death rate from all 
causes combined -dropped from 269.7 per 100,000 in 1930 to 
106.8 in 1946, a decline of fully 60 percent in only a decade 
and a half. In this short period, it is pertinent to recall, the 
American people went through the severest economic de- 
pression and the most extensive war in their history. 

Everyone of the leading causes of death in childhood has 
shown a marked decline in the period under review. This is 
true for pre-school children and for children of school age; 
among both the boys and the girls. 

In the main, life has become safer for the children in the 
past decade and a half because of the outstanding victories 
achieved against the infections. The campaign against these 
must be continued until the toll of sickness and death from 
them is brought down to an irreducible minimum. At present, 
accidents are the greatest single menace to child life, parti- 
cularly among boys. At ages 5 to 14 years, the number of 
lives lost among boys in accidents is more than twice the com- 
bined total for the communicable diseases of childhood, tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia, rheumatic fever, and appendicitis. There 
is an urgent need for the accident prevention movement to 
intensify its efforts in the field of child safety. It is encourag- 
ing to find that public health officials are interesting them- 
Selves mere and more in this opportunity to conserve life and 
limb in their communities.—Statistical Bulletin, March, 1947. 


Hadio Round-Up 


Bill Smith 


Our in -Phoenix, Arizona 

they’ve held a meeting of 
the local radio and newspaper 
men under the sponsorship of the 
Register-Phoenix Bureau and St. 
Mary’s Church. 


Idea is to get all these key 
people together and talk over 
mutual problems, and presum- 
ably let their hair down about 
radio and press relations. 


I think the idea is a swell one 
and ought to be an inspiration 
to other communities. As Cath- 
olics, we have a very definite 
message to bring to the world, 
and one of the best ways to do 
it is through the medium of the 
‘press and radio. 


It is a good thing for Cath- 
olics to get together with men 
from those fields, get to know 
them, how they work and how 
they think. I hope this sort of 
thing will be done in other 
places. 


New Appointment. Ted Heff- 
ron, who was formerly with the 
National Council of Catholic 
Men as Executive Secretary, and 
later with the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, has just 
been appointed media director 
for the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in New 
York. Ted will be the liason 
man between the NCCJ and ra- 
dio, motion pictures and press. 


Radio-press seminar 
idea ought to be copied 


With him goes this column’s 
best wishes for success in his 
new field. 


Radio Waves in Wilmington 


A few days ago I had a unique 
experience in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. I always have a good 
time there, for there are a lot 
of nice people in the city. But 
this was unusual. I sat in on 
one of the regular weekly 
meetings of The Catholic Forum 
of the Air, and watched the mem- 
bers get ready for their upcom- 
ing weekly broadcast on Sunday 
afternoon over Station WDEL. 


The members of this group are 
all laymen, operating of course, 
under the guidance and with the 
permission of His Excellency, 
Bishop Fitzmaurice of Wilming- 
ton. 


They have been running this 
Catholic Forum program for 
fourteen years, and are all the 
time trying to improve them- 
selves. They write their own 
scripts, usually in the dramatic 
narrative style, produce their 
own programs, and members of 
the group do the actual broad- 
casting. You have to be an actor, 
producer, and script writer 
play in this league. And you 
get to know all phases of radio. 

And besides, they’re not pro 
fessional radio people. They’r¢ 
just young Catholic men 
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women who have positions in the 
city and who devote their free 
time, effort and energy to Cath- 
olic radio. 


Founded by a Wilmington 
lawyer, Joseph L. Errigo, who 
believed that radio was a potent 
means of spreading the Faith, 
the Forum has justified his vi- 
sion. Mr. Errigo is still the 
president of the Forum and is 
still in there pitching. 


The Forum doesn’t only do 
broadcasting. It is now engaged 
in arranging for a meeting of 
Catholic broadcasters from all 
over the country, to take place 
at Fordham University. 


This will be another opportun- 
ity for Catholic broadcasters to 
get together and discuss the us- 
ual things radio people ‘all over 
the world talk about—produc- 
tion, getting time on the air, 
exchanging scripts, and the gen- 
eral gripes that all radio people 
have. 


What I liked about the group 
was its earnestness and work- 
manlike procedure under the di- 
rection of its chairman, Paul 
Taggart. 


When I sat in with them, they 
decided upon programs for the 
next several weeks, assigned 
various duties to the members of 
the group and took apart some 
of the scripts that had been sub- 
mitted by some of the members. 
No holds were barred in the 
criticism and nobody got mad 
at the comments and suggestions 
that were made. 


The comments were thought- 
ful and_ well-integrated, and 
there was a noticeable improve- 
ment in the scripts after the 
group had finishing kicking them 
around. 


The scripts that have been 
used on their show are available 
for distribution to other Cath- 
olic broadcasters, especially for 
those who. are just starting out 
and need material. If you’re 
interested you can write to the 
Catholic Forum of the Air, 910 
Orange Street, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


Before the meeting, they all 
sat down to dinner, prepared by 
the female contingent of the 
Forum, and then went to town 
on the meeting proper. 


It was an illuminating eve- 
ning. This, I think, is Catholic 
action in one of its various in- 
teresting phases. We need more 
people who are willing to give 
themselves to do a good job on 
the radio for God and His 
Church. 


Hour of St. Francis. The 
Franciscan Fathers who have 
charge of the work of the Third 
Order of St. Francis, have pre- 
pared a set of recordings that 
endeavor to stress the ideals of 
St. Francis and bring them to 
bear upon problems of the mo- 
dern world. 


The scripts are on the whole 
well done, very interesting and 
timely, and they make the ideals 
of St. Francis a living reality 
for thousands who perhaps think 


that his notions of life might 
have been swell in the Middle 
Ages, but are outdated today. 


You will probably be able to 
hear the series on one of your 
local stations. When it comes 
on, don’t miss it. 


Early History. Columbia 
Broadcasting System has work- 
ed out a new wrinkle in making 
history interesting and palatable 
to the listener. They call the 
show “CBS Is There.” (Mon- 
days, 9:00 P.M., EDT) and when 
caught on the opening night, 
they did a re-take on the assas- 
sination of Lincoln. 


Street scenes, interviews with 
the crowds milling outside Ford’s 
Theater, the actual shot and 
escape of Booth—the whole 
works was there just as if CBS 
actually had mikes in the theatre. 


Second stanza was the story 
of the landing of Columbus told 
as if a modern newsman was 
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aboard Columbus’ flagship, with 
“remote” pickups from the Court 
of Queen Isabella. 


It all adds up to interesting 
radio, but it’s a question as to 
how long CBS can keep up the 
format successfully. There are 
certainly plenty of famous 
events in history, but the techni- 
que of the thing is so tenuous 
that sooner or later I’m afraid 
the thing may become a little 
thin. 


Anyhow, so far so good. I 
hope it keeps up. 

Add Brave New World Note, 
After having been in Wilming- 
ton, and having seen what really 
honest, sincere young people can 
do, I can only quote as a good- 
bye line the words of Shake- 
speare: 


How many goodly creatures are 
there here! 


...O brave new world, 
That has such people in it. 


Saviors Of A Nation 


The government (in Holland) is an oddity in Protestant 
Holland’s modern history. Of the hundred seats in Parliament, 
thirty-two were won by the Katholieke Volkspartij in the first 
postwar elections, last May. This gave the Catholics first 
place. Holland has been Calvinist and anti-Pope ever since 
the soul-shaking Reformation divided Europe into two quar- 
reling Christian camps. Today, the Dutch say that the two 
faiths are about equal in power, because a few post-Refor- 
mation familes have built themselves up into the present big 
party by having more children than the Protestants felt they 
could afford and because the Church has taken the extra mouths 
into the priesthood and nunneries. The winning Catholics 


were hailed by the Protestants as the “savior of our freedom” 
and a bulwark against the Communists.—New Yorker Magazine. 
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For the Children 


The Holy Family Arrives 


In Nazareth 


To be read to 
the little tots 


And coming he dwelt in a city 
called Nazareth. Matt. ii, 28. 


SINGING praises to God in 
their hearts, the Holy Fam- 
ily left Egypt and went toward 
their own country. God had call- 
ed them back to do His work in 
their own land of Judea. 


“You know, Joseph,” said 
Mary. “God’s way with us has 
been wonderful. We both love 
God very much. Our hearts are 
filed with joy when we think 
how great, good, and beautiful 
God is.” 

“Yes, Mary. And we got mar- 
ried because we loved God so 
very much. I told you after our 
wedding that I thought we would 
please God if we lived together 
as brother and sister: You whis- 
pered that you had had the same 
thought.” 

“Well, then God sent one of 
the greatest angels, Archangel 
Gabriel, to me. The archangel 
told me that I was to be the 
mother of a Son whom I should 
name Jesus. He was to be the 
Son of God. He was to rule 
forever and ever.” 

“The messenger and the mes- 
sage were certainly extraordi- 
nary,” remarked Joseph. 


Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M. 
Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


“When I heard this I did not 
know why God should choose me 
to be the mother of the Savior. 
Of course, I loved God but I am 
a nobody. Besides I knew that 
God wanted you and me to live 
together as brother and sister.” 


“Yes, we were certain that 
God wanted us to live in that 
way, and we had promised God 
that we would do so,” added Jo- 
seph. 

“So I told Archangel Gabriel 
about our promise. But he said 
that God the Holy Ghost in His 
great power would make me a 
mother; and that my Son would 
be the Son of God.” 


“How wonderfully God fulfill- 
ed His promise of giving us a 
Savior!” mused Joseph. 

“With the archangel’s words, 
I felt that God was pleased with 
our life, yours and mine. And, 
of course, I would do anything 
to please Him still more. So I 
said, ‘Behold I am the handmaid 
of the Lord, the servant of God.’ 
To the archangel I said, “Let 
God do with me as you have 
said.’ ” 

“I know you were happy to 
do God’s will. You have done 
His will all your life. And I 
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also have tried to do it,” ended 
Joseph humbly. 

“Of course, I would do God’s 
will. And when I told the arch- 
angel that I obeyed God, I felt 
very happy. I was filled with 
joy. Words cannot express how 
happy I felt. For I knew I had 
become the mother of the Savior, 
who is also the Son of God.” 


“Yes.” Joseph spoke thought- 
fully. “And you didn’t tell me. 
But really we have to leave it 
to God to tell such a great hap- 
piness. After a while I noticed 
that you were a mother. I didn’t 
know what God wanted me to do. 
So God sent.an angel to let me 
know. This angel told me that 
God had made you a mother by 
His own great power. And that 
I should give your Son the name, 
Jesus. He would save His peo- 
ple from their sins.” 


“How wise and good God was 
in letting you know these things 
in this way!” said Mary. 

“From the words of the angel, 
I knew that your Son was the 
Son of God and the Savior of 
the world. I was very happy 
when I brought you to my house 
for the wedding feast.” 

“And after the Magi came,” 
said Mary, continuing the story 
of God’s goodness and power, 
“God through an angel told you 
to get up quickly and take Jesus 
and me into Egypt. For Herod 
wanted to kill Jesus.” 

“And now,” added Joseph, 
“God has sent an angel to me to 
tell me that I should take you 
and Jesus back to our own coun- 


try. ‘For they are dead who 
sought the life of the Child.’ ” 


“You remember, Joseph,” ask- 
ed Mary, “what Simeon said 
when we brought Jesus into the 
temple to offer Him to God?” 


“Yes, I remember.” 


“Simeon said,” and Mary 
spoke very softly, “that Jesus 
would save the world by suffer- 
ing. And he told me that I 
should suffer very much, too, 
that a sword would pierce my 
soul.” 


“Yes, and you suffered when 
we had to flee from Herod into 
Egypt. And so did I.” 

“Joseph,” said Mary with sad- 
ness and with joy, “my Son 
Jesus will save the world by suf- 
fering. Of course, I want to 
suffer with Him. Where He is, 
I wish to be. In doing what God 
desires of me, my heart overflows 
with joy. I love everyone in the 
world, too. It is a joy to be 
joined with my Son in pain and 
suffering.” 

While they were talking, the 
donkey with Jesus on his back 
got a little ahead of them. Don- 
keys are mostly slow. But this 
donkey seemed to know that the 
Savior and King of the world 
was riding on him. So he be- 
came proud and walked fast. 
Mary and Joseph had to hurry 
to catch up with the donkey and 
Jesus. 

When they were outside the 
city in Egypt where they had 
lived two years, Joseph helped 
Mary mount the donkey and let 
Jesus walk a little. Then he put 
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THE HOLY FAMILY ARRIVES IN NAZARETH 


Jesus back on the donkey in 
front of His mother. 


The Holy Family were on the 
road many, many days. First 
they went along marshes and 
streams lined with drooping wil- 
lows and stately palms. Wild 
ducks and geese were swimming 
in the deeper portions plunging 
their heads now and then be- 
neath the water after fish. Many 
of them stopped their fishing to 
watch the Holy Family. Blue 
cranes and red flamingos were 
stalking in the shallow. Some 
turned their long necks toward 
the holy travelers with fish in 
their beaks. Here and there a 
floating crocodile opened his eyes 
curiously and then closed them 
again sleepily. In the willow 
trees doves were nesting and 
cooing. Bluebirds and canaries 
were fluttering around the Holy 
Family and entertaining them 
with their joyous warbling. 


Then their way led them 
through fields of wheat, barley, 
oats. The golden grain played 
to and fro in the breeze. At 
times larks rose on fast wings 
toward the blue heavens singing 
gayly and merrily. 

Finally they came to the sandy 
wastes of the desert. When 
there were any bushes, they were 
scrubby. Yet here the sun show- 
ed the splendor of its colors in 
the morning and evening. Thus 
the scene changed for the Holy 
Family as they went homeward. 
They sometimes stayed over 
night in inns but mostly they 
slept in tents or under the sky. 
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At last they reached the sea. To 
go over the sea, they had to take 
a boat. Then they came upon 
the sandy deserts. Through 
these sandy deserts they went on 
their way as God had command- 
ed. 


At long last they came to their 
own country. Bethlehem was 
not far away. 


Arriving in a small town to- 
ward the evening, the Holy Fam- 
ily walked together, Mary hold- 
ing Jesus by the hand. The don- 
key plodded on ahead of them. 


To Mary, Joseph said, “We 
shall stay at an inn tonight.” 


“That will be fine, Joseph. It 
feels so good to be among our 
own people who serve the true 
God.” 

“I will take you to the well. 
You and Jesus can wash your 
face and hands, and the donkey 
can have a long drink of water. 
In the meantime I will see the 
innkeeper about staying at the 
inn tonight.” 

At the inn Joseph found the 
innkeeper in the middle of a 
crowd who were talking excited- 


“He is worse than his father, 
King Herod, was. He had many - 
of our people killed,” cried one. 

“Worse than his father he can- 
not be, but he is almost as bad,” 
observed another. 

“Why cannot he be like his 
brother whom the Romans made 
king of Galilee? His brother is 
fairly good and almost kindly to- 
ward the Galileans,” remarked a 
third. 
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“Our leaders ought to ask the 
Roman ruler to remove him,” 
said a fourth, shaking his closed 
fist. 

After the crowd went away, 
Joseph asked -the innkeeper, “Is 
the son of Herod whom the Ro- 
mans made ruler of Judea really 
bad?” 

“Yes,” answered the innkeep- 
er, “he is very cruel.” 

After he had arranged to stay 
overnight at the inn, Joseph 
walked back to the well. He was 
thinking, “I wonder what God 
wants me to do. It seems dan- 
gerous to go to Bethlehem. It 
is best not to tell Mary about 
this problem. I will pray to God 
to guide me.” 

Mary and Jesus smiled at Jo- 
seph when he arrived. Even the 
donkey was glad. He moved his 
big head up and down and beat 
the ground with his right front 
foot. 

“Joseph,” said Mary, “you look 
so serious.” 

“Wait till I wash the dust off 
my face. Then I shall Iook al- 
most pleasant,” he laughed. 

Joseph took Mary, Jesus, and 
the donkey to the inn. There he 
brushed the donkey and gave 
him something to eat. Mary, 
however, with the help of Jesus 
prepared the supper. They had 
cheese, milk, bread, and figs for 
supper. 

After they had packed the re- 
maining food, the cups, and the 


knife in a bundle, they said 
their night prayers. Joseph 
helped Mary and Jesus wrap 
themselves in their blankets. 
Then he put a blanket around 
himself. 

Before falling asleep, Joseph 
prayed to God. He told God how 
much he loved Him. He thanked 
God for the great honor of act- 
ing as a father to the Savior. 
And he asked God to guide him, 
whether to go to nearby Bethle- 
hem in Judea or to faraway 
Nazareth in Galilee. 

From his sleep Joseph was 
awakened by an angel calling 
him, “Joseph, Joseph.” At once 
Joseph sat up and _ listened. 
“Take the Child and His mother 
to Galilee.” 

Joseph took Mary and Jesus 
straight to Nazareth. It was a 
six-day journey from the inn. 
When they arrived in Nazareth, 
they walked about the city look- 
ing for a place to live. They 
came by their old home with its 
beautiful garden, and no one 
was living there. And so Jo- 
seph rented the house from the 
owner and they settled down in 
their old home at Nazareth. How 
good it was to be home again! 

The little town of Nazareth 
in Galilee became the home of 
the Holy Family—of Jesus the 
Son of God and the Son of Mary, 
of Mary the Mother of God and 
our mother, and of Joseph the 
protector of them and of us.” 


Don’t help your children on school problems. It isn’t right. 
The children discover that the next day.—Smithville Democrat- 


Herald. 
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To Help You Think and Understand 
—AND RIGHTLY 


INTERESTING, TIMELY, GOOD READING 


The Pope’s Five Points for Permanent Peace 5 ssunesunsenaat 20c 
By Rev. T. L. Bouscaren, S.J. 

The Church in Action 
By Nine Catholic Hour Speakers 

20c 
By Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S. 

Sainthood the Universal Vocation =.= 20c 
By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ambrose J. Burke 

Second Report to the Fathers and Mothers - nD |” 
By Catholic Chaplains of the Army and Navy 

Social Regeneration _ 
By Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 

The Christian Family 20c 
By Rev. Rdger Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 

By Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P. 

We Are the Children of God - ns FY 
By Rev. Leonard Feeney, S.J. 

Thoughts for a Troubled Time 15¢ 
By Rev. John Carter Smyth, C.S.P. 

The Victory of the Just 20c 
By Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S. 

Conquering With Christ 
By Rev. John J. Walde : 

The Catholic Interpretation of Culture == 20c 


By Rev. Vincent Lloyd-Russell, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


The Liturgy and the Laity 3 20c 
By Rev. William J. Lallou 

A Report to The Fathers and Mothers = 20c 
By Chaplains W. A. Maguire and E. O’Hara 


By Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P. 
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Just off the press! 


“LIGHT YOUR LAMPS" 


By Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 
CONTENTS 


Signs Of Our Times 
Is Communism the Enemy Of The Western World? 
The Philosophy Of Communism 
Communism And The Church 
How To Meet Communism 
Communism And Woman 
Communism And The Family 
Communism And The Revival Of Passion 
Russia And The Faith 
Russia And Our Lady 
Easter 


Though Communism has millions of followers, hangers-on and fellow 
travellers throughout the world, there are actually only a few outside 
the Communist leaders themselves who know anything about its phil- 
osophy. There is also much misunderstanding concerning what a na- 
tion and a people should do to combat Communism. Communsim to- 
day is a problem we must face. Here, then, in this booklet, is infor- 
mation you will want to have—presented to you in the clear, under- 
standable manner characteristic of Monsignor Sheen. Send for ‘‘Light 
Your Lamps” now. 


Single copy 40c postpaid 
5 or more copies 30c each 
$19.50 per 100 plus postage 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 
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